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resulis in stronger yarn! 


By drawing from laps, rather than from individual ends of 
card sliver, this new process produces sliver that results in 
stronger, more uniform yarn with far less end breakage 
during roving and spinning. 


Breakage and piecing are eliminated 


In this process, there is no breakage. This eliminates the 
many variations due to stopping and piecing in ordinary 
drawing, and the improvement in sliver is remarkable. 
Using the same card sliver, a comparative test (by a mill) 
was made. Sixty !-yard samples of sliver produced by 
regular drawing showed a variation of |1.5% in weight, 
‘while sixty samples of Controlled-draft sliver varied only 
6.5%, showing 43% greater uniformity. 


Greater strength, less end breakage 


Controlled-draft Drawing 


from the Controlled-draft drawing was 5.9% greater, 
while the ends down were 64.75% less. Investigate 


MODERN drawing! 
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Full Text of Code To Govern Operation 
of Cotton Mills 


N June 16 the Cotton Textile Industry Committee, 
() a group of twenty persons constituted by the presi- 

dents of the three natitonal trade associations in 
the industry, presented its application to the President 
for the approval of a code of fair competition for the cot- 
ton textile industry. In submitting this application, the 
committee defined the term “cotton textile industry” to 
mean the manufacture of cotton yarns and/or cotton 
woven fabrics, whether as a final process or as a part of 
a larger or further process. The committee stated that it 
had received the unqualified authorization of mills repre- 
senting over two-thirds of the cotton spindles and looms 
in the United States, to act on their behalf with respect 
to the formulation and adoption of a Code of Fair Com- 
petition, under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


The text of the proposed code is set forth below. 


To effectuate the policy of Title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, during the period of the emer- 
gency, by reducing and relieving unemployment, improv- 
ing the standards of labor, eliminating competitive prac- 
tices destructive of the interests of the public, employees 
and employers, relieving the disastrous effects of over- 
capacity, and otherwise rehabilitating the cotton textile 
industry and by increasing the consumption of industrial 
and agricultural products by increasing purchasing power, 
and in other respects, the following provisions are estab- 
lished as a code of fair competition for the cotton textile 
industry: 


DEFINITIONS 


I. Definitions: The term “cotton textile industry” as 
used herein is defined to mean the manufacture of cotton 
yarns and/or cotton woven fabrics, whether as a final 
process or as a part of a larger or further process. The 
term “employees” as used herein shall include all persons 
employed in the conduct, of such operators. The term 
“productive machinery” as used herein is defined to mean 
spinning spindles and/or looms. The term “effective 
date” as used herein is defined to be July 17, 1933, or, if 
this code shall not have been approved by the President 
two weeks prior thereto, then the second Monday after 
such approval. The term “persons” shall include natural 
persons, partnerships, associations and corporations. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


II. On and after the effective date, the minimum wage 
that shall be paid by employers in the cotton textile in- 
dustry to any of their unskilled employees—except learn- 
ers during a six weeks’ apprenticeship, cleaners and out- 


side employees—shall be at the rate of $10 per week 
when employed in the Southern section of the industry 
and at the rate of $11 per week when employed in the 
Northern section for 40 hours of labor. 


Ill. On and after the effective date, employers in the 
cotton textile industry shall not operate on a schedule of 
hours of labor for their employees—except repair shop 
crews, engineers, electricians, firemen, office and super- 
visory staff, shipping, watching and outside crews, and 
cleaners—in excess of 40 hours per week and they shall 
not operate productive machinery in the cotton textile 
industry for more than two shifts of 40 hours each per 
week. 


Reports From MILts 


IV. With a view to keeping the President informed as 
to the observance or non-observance of this Code of Fair 
Competition, and as to whether the cotton textile industry 
is taking appropriate steps to effectuate the declared 
policy of the National Industrial Recovery Act, each 
person engaged in the cotton textile industry will furnish 
duly certified reports in substance as follows and in such 
form as may hereafter be provided: 

(a) Wages and Hours of Labor. Returns every four 
weeks showing actual hours worked by the various occu- 
pational groups of employees and minimum weekly rates 
of wages. 

(b) Machinery Data. In the case of mills having no 
looms, returns should be made every four weeks showing 
the number of spinning spindles in place, the number of 
spinning spindles actually operated each week, the num- 
ber of shifts, and the total number of spindle hours each 
week. In the case of mills having no spinning spindles, 
returns every four weeks showing the number of looms in 
place, the number of looms actually operated each week. 
the number of shifts and the total number of loom hours 
each week. In the case of mills that have spinning spin- 
dies and looms, returns every four weeks showing the 
number of spinning spindles and looms in place; the num- 
ber of spinning spindles and looms actually operated each 
week, the number of shifts and the total number of spin- 
dies hours and loom hours each week. 

(c) Reports of Production, Sales Stocks and Orders. 
Weekly returns showing production in terms of the com- 
monly used unit, 1.e., linear yards, or pounds or pieces; 
stocks on hand both sold and unsold stated in the same 
terms and unfilled orders stated also in the same terms. 
These returns are to be confined to staple constructions 
and broad divisions of cotton textiles. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 320 Broadway, New 
York City, is constituted the agency to collect and receive 
such reports. 

ADJUSTMENT OF CONTRACTS 


V. Where the costs of executing contracts entered into 
in the cotton textile industry prior to the presentation to 
Congress of the National Industrial Recovery Act are 
increased by the application of the provisions of that Act 
to the industry, it is equitable and promotive of the pur- 
poses of the Act that appropriate adjustments of such 
contracts to reflect such increased costs be arrived at by 
arbitral proceedings or otherwise, and the Cotton Textile 
Industry Committee, the applicant for this code, is con- 
stituted an agency to assist in effecting such adjustments. 


EMPLOYEES’ ORGANIZATIONS 


VI. As required by Section 7 (a) of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act the following provis- 
ions are conditions of this code: ‘“(1) That employees 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection; (b) that no em- 
ployee and no one seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choosing; and (3) that employ- 
ers shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment, 
approved or prescribed by the President.’’ 


PRESIDENT May Moprry Cope 


VIII. The President may, from time to time, cancel 
or modify any order, approval, license, rule, or regulation 
issued under Title I of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

VIII. Such of the provisions of this code as are not 
required to be included therein by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act may, with the approval of the President, 
be modified or eliminated if it appears that the public 
needs are not being served thereby and as changes in 
circumstances or experience may indicate. They shall 
remain in effect unless and until so modified or eliminated 
or until the expiration of the act. It is contemplated that 
from time to time supplementary provisions to this code 
or additional codes will be submitted for the approval of 
the President to prevent unfair competition in price and 
other unfair and destructive competitive practices and to 
effectuate the other purposes and policies of Title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and which shall 
not conflict with the provisions hereof. 

IX. If any provision of this code is declared invalid 
or unenforceable, the remaining provisions shall neverthe- 
less continue in full force and effect the same as if they 
had been separately presented for approval and approved 
by the President. 


NuMBER OF Macurtnes TENDED BY OPERATIVES 

A letter accompanying. the Cotton-Textile Institute 
code was as follows: 

In modern industrial operations, primarily carried on 
through use of mechanical devices, the progress of inven- 
tion in such devices frequently results in enabling an 
increased number of operations or of machines. 

Such progress in labor-saving devices has been recog- 
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nized as in the long run highly in the interest of the 
community and an important factor in making possible 
our high American standards of living. 

In times of depression such as these when employees 
whose services become unnecessary by reason of such 
improvements cannot readily be reabsorbed through in- 
creased operations in the industry itself or into other 
industries, it is recognized that a situation arises which 
needs consideration. 

The cotton textile industry furnishes no exception to 
this situation which prevails generally in American indus- 
try. There have been improvements in the mechanical 
devices used in the industry and in the technique for 
banding these devices which enable an employee to han- 
dle an increased number of operations or machines, and 
this situation has also been affected through the produc- 
tion of an improved cotton fiber under the leadership of 
the Department of Agriculture as a result of which the 
eliminating factor of breakage on spinning and weaving 
operations has been markedly affected. 


STAPLES Cut Down Joss 


A stronger staple used in improved machines makes 
possible the tending of more machines. In this as in 
other industries the problem created by this situation is 
greatly accentuated in times of depression. 

The cotton textile industry has taken account of the 
problem of such displacement of employees in formulat- 
ing its proposed code of fair competition for the industry. 

It has believed that the sound line of attack on this 
situation under existing circumstances is not to limit the 
development and use of improved mechanical devices and 
technique and materials, but to meet it by decreasing the 
hours of labor of the individual employees in the industry 
with accompanying adjustment in wages and so making 
possible an increase in the number of such employees, 
and at the same time improving the wage situation. 

This method makes it possible under the abnormal con- 
ditions of the emergency to absorb into the industry itself 
the services of employees which the progress in mechani- 
cal devices and tecnhique in their handling and improve- 
ment in raw material would otherwise make unnecessary. 

The reduction of the hours of work of the individual 
also directly reduces the energy required in the continu- 
ous handling of modern complicated mechanical devices. 


PROTECT WORKERS 


It is by such solutions, it is believed, that the commu- 
nity can continue to get the benefit of American instinct 
for inventiveness and efficiency, with its great possibilities 
for further raising of the general standard of living, and 
yet avoid the hardship to the individual which may other- 
wise arise in times like these. 

The attention of the administrator under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act is called to the method which 
this industry has used through these provisions of the 
proposed code in its attempt to absorb labor displaced 
by mechanical and raw-material improvement, and in- 
vites the examination of the administrator of the actual 
workings of the industry in this respect. 


The Cotton Textile Industry Committee offers its full 
co-operation in such an examination. 

The committee believes that the revolutionary reduc- 
tion of individual working hours and resulting spread of 
employment that will be effected by the proposed code 
is a constructive and far-reaching method of dealing with 
this as with the numerous other problems in the industry 
growing out of the present emergency. 
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Testing Instruments 
Aid in Spinning 


Zalkind, of Saco-Lowell Shops, showed how the va- 

rious instruments now being used for testing roving 
and yarns are helping the spinners produce better results. 
He said in part: 

In the textile industry, the development of methods for 
testing the products came subsequent to the actual devel- 
opment of the products and processes themselves. In 
modern practice, test methods are developed at the same 
time that the products themselves are created. Possibly 
because the latter is not true in our own industry is why 
practical experience and the standard rules and formulas 
based on it have persisted as the foundation of textile 
manufacturing methods. Perhaps it accounts to some 
extent for the total lack of co-operation that there was 
within the industry until comparatively recent years. 
There were no common methods recognized by all, as 
contrasted with other industries where co-operation and 
mutual understanding form the keynotes of rapid prog- 
ress. Something more tangible, more scientific than a 
person’s own judgment and opinion is necessary. 

Only a few months ago, a large Southern mill sent in 
to us several samples of each of their card and drawing 
slivers, rovings, yarns, and raw cotton. They admitted 
that their roving was uneven and requested us to test this 
material and to advise what might be done. 

A complete set of tests was performed. These involved 
the use of the Belger roving tester, the Saco-Lowell sliver 
tester, the Scott yarn-breaking machines, and other in- 
struments. From the results obtained it was possible to 
advise the mill which of their operations were being per- 
formed efficiently, which of them had defects, and also 
(probably most important) the probable cause and the 
remedy for the defects. 


The reply from the mill, after the report was submitted, 
was an expression of appreciation for performing the tests 
and a statement to the effect that the results and conclu- 
sions were of great value. 


GS vaikind at the Lowell Textile Institute, Benjamin J. 


It was only by the use of these testing instruments, 
most of which were developed within the last few years, 
that it was possible to determine the trouble and its 
source so that it could be rectified promptly and accu- 
rately. 

The use of the Belger roving tester as a means toward 
improving the quality of roving may well be mentioned. 
It measures the uniformity of strength of roving. It 
shows whether the twist inserted is the proper amount for 
the size of roving and the staple. It is an indication of 
the efficiency of operation of the roving frames by show- 
ing whether or not the roving has been srtetched by 
improper tension. Used in conjunction with the sliver 
tester, it shows exactly the efficiency of the roving proc- 
ess, both as to mechanical operation of the frame and as 
to the drafting action performed. 

The actual development of long-draft spinning equip- 
ment and its general adoption by the mills, I venture to 


Saco-Lowell Sliver Testing Machine 


say, would no doubt have been delayed perhaps several 
years if the necessary instruments had not been available. 
Without the accurate yarn-testing machines which are 
now available how would one know that the yarn spun 
was actually stronger? 

Economies in production may be procured by increas- 
ing the rate of production of a machine; in other words, 
by increasing its speed. Thus, by simply raising the 
speed of a regular three-roll spinning frame—-within prac- 
tical limits, of course—the spinning cost may be de- 
creased. However, instruments are necessary in order to 
know when the limit of speed has been reached, the point 
at which quality begins to be sacrificed. 

Within the past year, we have introduced the con- 
trolled-draft drawing process. The development and per- 
fection of this drawing frame was due, in a large part, to 
the assistance obtained from the use of the sliver tester; a 
precision instrument which measures the actual cross- 
sectional area occupied by the fibers in a sliver or in a 
slubber roving. 

The first method of conducting these drawing-frame 
tests was to carry the sliver through to the yarn stage, 
and then to test the yarn in order to determine the re- 
sults. Why? Because there was no satisfactory sliver 
tester and there were satisfactory yarn-testing machines. 
This was a slow, expensive, and not a really satisfactory 
procedure because of the possibilities for the introduction 
of other variables in the roving and spinning operations. 

In searching for something more definite, investigation 
disclosed that E. D. Walen, class of 1914, had devised 
and patented an instrument for this very purpose. It was 
then still in its first stages of development. The patent 
rights were secured and the instrument perfected. 

The product of the card and of the drawing frame is 
customarily checked in the mill by weighing 1-yd. lengths. 
The indefiniteness of this method is determining the true 
evenness of the work is readily apparent when one stops 
to consider that one yard of a 60-grain sliver ultimately 
produces over 200 yd. of 30s yarn. The actual evenness 
of every cross-section of sliver, every one of which is 
composed of thousands of fibers, is the only real indica- 
tion of what the ultimate yarn might be . modified, of 
course, by the effect of the subsequent processes. 

Another phase of textile testing might also be touched 
upon briefly—that of the use of the microscope. For the 
inspection of cloth finishes, constructions, etc.. as well as 
for close examination of the product of every process in 
the mill, the microscope is invaluable, 
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Printed 


oT the least among the many problems confronting 
N the textile manufacturer today is that occasioned 

by the increasing demand for printed fabrics. A 
few years back the print vogue appeared to be on the 
wane; today, however, it is as alive and active as ever it 
was, more so indeed, for it has extended and developed 
to an extent and in various ways until makers of certain 
classes of goods are becoming alarmed at its encroach- 
ments and seriously concerned as to the ultimate end of 
its activities. 

We do not refer to the simple old-fashioned cotton 
print so dear to our grandmothers, though this also is 
showing signs of rejuvenation and activity. We refer, 
rather, to the many ways in which printing on textile 
fabrics is now being done, to the numerous types and 
weights of textures that are being subjected to the print- 
ing process and to the reaction this is having on several 
important branches of textile manufacturing, in particu- 
lar the dress goods and suiting trade, and the gabardine 
and waterproof fabric trades. 


Printed fabrics are being worn today to an extent little 
realized by the ordinary person. Many people would be 
amazed if they could learn how large a percentage of 
ready-made garments, suits, dresses, costumes, coats, etc.., 
owe their charm of appearance not to neatly woven mix- 
ture design, but to skilful printing. Could they have but 
the opportunity of always seeing the under side of the 
fabric of which the garment is made they would quickly 
discover this to be the case, for very seldom does the 
printed effect reach far into the texture, the back being 
either a self-color, the base of the design, or revealing, 
more or less clearly marked, some of the more distinctive 
features of the imprinted design, as for instance, the 
bolder lines and checking in a tartan design. 


Even an inspection of the reverse of a cloth does not 
always assist in deciding whether or not it has been 
printed for the practice is growing of printing both sides 
of the material. Thus an unlined garment may have 
every appearance of being a genuine tweed, twill, or other 
material of distinctive woven design. 


Wool, cotton, silk and rayon fabrics are alike being 
subjected to the art of the printer. Fabrics in all these 
main classes of textures are selling extensively, and there 
is an increasing call for such materials. They are un- 
questionably meeting a need of the public, meeting it in 
more ways than one, since not only do they come in at a 
price appropriate to the lessened spending power of the 
masses, but they also amply fill the requirements of fabric 
which do not wear too long, look smart and classy for a 
reasonably long time, then somehow break up and fade 
away without a chance of out-staying their welcome. 


There is little question that the coming of rayon has 
had a lot to do with the increased call for printed bright 
goods. Printed rayons of all sorts and conditions are 
and will, no doubt, continue to be in good demand, not- 
withstanding the many who stand out for the dignity of 
self-colored fabrics. That there will be changes in fash- 
ion as regards style and design in printing is, of course, 
inevitable. Notable in this respect are the changes which 
are taking place today. The popular spots and blots 
which characterized most of the popular rayon designs 
last year and for several years past have almost wholly 
given place to entirely different designs and colorings. 
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Fabrics 


The trend in design in printed rayons and silks is in- 
dicative of the general tendency in printed fabrics today, 
viz., a movement in the direction of realism. The jazz, 
the fantastic, the nondescript design with its freak shafts 
of light and shade and its jigsaw puzzle patterning, has 
gone or is rapidly going. Instead we are witnessing a 
notable attempt at realistic design, at imprinting on the 
plain fabric such color schemes and design as aim at 
deceiving the observer into thinking that a totally dif- 
ferent cloth is there. So effective are many of these de- 
signs and colorings that there is little wonder at the re- 
vival in interest that is being aroused in many of these 
printed goods. 


Of outstanding interest are the tweed and tartan effects 
that are being printed in this manner. These are to be 
seen not only on the rayon and silk fabrics. They are 
even more popular on worsteds and woollens, especially 
the latter, since the roughness of texture lends itself par- 
ticularly well to aiding the completeness of the deception. 
It is probable that the coming year will see a tremendous 
turnover in designs of this type on rayons, worsteds and 
woollens, for the dress and costume trade. At the same 
time an enormous amount of cotton cloth is being printed 
in the same designs and colors, this also for the dress 
trade, much of it being taken up by the makers of ready- 
made skirts and dresses. 


In woollen fabrics there is wonderful scope for this 
print vogue; and the trade does not appear to be missing 
many opportunities, to judge by what is being done in 
the way of variety of fabrics, color ranges and ranges of 
attractive designs. Almost all the standard weaves are 
represented in print effects, some of them so fine as to 
require very close inspection to discover the deception. 
The printing is usually of sufficient depth and strength to 
penetrate almost half way through the cloth. This, after 
all, is little short of what is served by a woven color 
design, for when the latter wears down nearly to half 
thickness—mainly on one side of the fabric—it is not far 
short of wearing into holes. 


Increased demand for these printed goods is naturally 
stimulating the printing firms engaged in this trade to 
seek further means of extending, hence it is not unlikely 
that the coming year will see greater strides than ever in 
the printed fabric vogue. It is a move which manufac- 
turers everywhere need to watch closely as it will cer- 
tainly have its influence on many sections of the manu- 
facturing trade of Yorkshire and of Lancashire. Devel- 
opments in dyeing and the discovery of new dayes have 
had their influence on the industry, many of the most 
beautiful printed fabrics depending on discharge action, 
the material first being dyed a solid shade, usually dark, 
and the pattern ultimately appearing white on this col- 
ored ground. 


Limitation as regards range of design is no longer so 
serious a difficulty as it was. The trade is being catered 
for so well that few stumbling-blocks remain to interfere 
with its further rapid extension in many directions hith- 
erto untried. It is already being cut; margins are under- 
stood to be narrow; nevertheless there is still enormous 
scope in it and it holds out vast possibilities for those 
wishing to reach the masses with their production. Given 
good turnover, even narrow margins result in ultimate 
profits not to be ignored these days.—Textile Recorder. 


Hearing Is Begun On Textile Code 


PUBLIC HEARING on the Code that will govern the 

operations of the cotton mills under the Recovery 

Act was begun before the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board in Washington on Tuesday. 

The Code was presented by the Cotton-Textile indus- 


try’s general committee. It immediately drew oppo- 
sition from the labor unions, when William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, objected to 
the 40-hour week and the minimum wage scale of $10 
and $11 for unskilled workers. 

The “stretch-out system” was injected into the hearing 
by Senator James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, who 
asked that “the system be curbed.” 

Hugh §. Johnson, administrator of the recovery legis- 
lation, presided over the hearing at the start, telling the 
thousand or more persons crowded into the big, but hot, 
Commerce Department auditorium that “You are about 
to be witnesses of what may prove one of the most mo- 
mentous meetings of this kind that has ever been held 
anywhere.” 

‘We have presented here from a great industry, with 
practical unanimity,” he said, “a suggestion of a method 
whereby management in that industry and labor in that 
industry have joined hands in co-operation to pull this 
country out of the difficulties in which we have been for 
the last three years.’’ 


Appearing unexpectedly with a request that he be 
heard, Senator James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, made 
Can appeal for curbing the stretch-out system. 

The code proposed a 40-hour week generally for the 
industry, with a $11 week minimum scale in the North 
for unskilled inside workers, and $10 in the South. 

Green suggested instead a maximum of 32 hours a 
week, said 30 was even more to be preferred, and asserted 
a $14.40 weekly minimum wage would be too low. 

Byrnes, one of President Roosevelt’s close advisers, 
said: 

“It is in the interest of the manufacturer as well as the 
employee that there should be included in any agree- 
ment under this act some provision regulating the ma- 
chine load of employees during the national emergency 
which the act declares to exist. 


“It cannot be contended that in making this request in 
behalf of the employees of the textile industry, that we 
seek to restrict Inventive genius so far as the textile in- 
dustry is concerned. 


“We do, however, say that during this emergency, 
when the object is to put men back on jobs, that there 
should be no opportunity for some manufacturers to 
defeat that object by stretching the machine load of em- 
ployees in order to put men out of jobs.” 

Johnson put the child labor question to the fore, indi- 
cating that he might align himself with Secretary Frances 
Perkins to outlaw children in factories. 

George A. Sloan, the first speaker for the code, asserted 
100,000 additional workers would be employed if the 
code were approved and that all of the then 515,000 em- 
ployees would get higher wages. 

He said that with plants operating on a three-shift a 
day basis, with employees working 40 hours a week, 
there were enough spindles and looms to take care of 
consumption by operating less than half of them. 

“This over-capacity constitutes a constant pressure to- 
ward overproduction and exerts a consequent destructive 
effect on hours of labor, wages and earnings,” he added, 


appealing against a proposal he said would be made to 


permit three shifts instead of two as provided in the code. 
Under the code no productive equipment could operate 
more than 80 hours a week. 


‘With needs of consumption insufficient to go around, 
there is the constant pressure on each individual unit to 
secure as much of the inadequate volume for his own 
operations as is possible, in order that he may keep his 
mill going as nearly full as possible, thereby maintaining 
employment and reducing operating expenses,’ Mr. Sloan 
said. 

‘This exerts a continuous pressure to cut price without 
regard to costs of production, with consequent elimina- 
tion of profit, reduction of wages and lengthening of 
hours. 


“Unless this pressure of over-capacity can be dealt 
with, we cannot hope to rehabilitate the industry and 
stabilize employment.” 


Mr. Sloan also warned that it would not be possible to 
rehabilitate the industry if the increases of costs occa- 
sioned by the code resulted in a diversion of the markets 
of the industry to foreign producers or other products. 

He said permitting three 40-hour shifts would be ruin- 
ous to the small mills. 


William D. Anderson provided the first indication of 
discord in the industry itself by protesting that certain 
manufacturers of tire fabric and other cotton goods were 
seeking to have their own mills exempted from the code. 

“T maintain that every spindle should be treated alike 
—that all should get a dose out of the same bottle,” 
Anderson said, referring to manufacturers who previously 
had been heavy purchasers of cotton fabric, such as tire 
manufacturers, but who later had built their own cotton 
mills. 

C. A. Stillman, vice-president of the Goodyear Tire 
Company, speaking also for the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, United States Rubber Company and the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, replied later. 

Arguing against inclusion of their plants under the 
code, Stillman said: 


“We were not even consulted in the preparation of the 
code. However, we are in sympathy with its purposes 
insofar as hours of labor and minimum wages are con- 
cerned, and we will be glad to co-operate with the indus- 
try.” 

Stillman argued that if the tire fabric plants were in- 
cluded they should be exempted from the restriction im- 
posed upon hours of operation. He contended that a 
slowing down in the operation of the fabric mills would 
throw workers in tire factories out of work. 

F. A. Seiberling, of the Seiberling Rubber Company, 
was applauded as he demanded that the independent 
rubber manufacturers be maintained on an equal footing 
with the “Big Four” represented by Stillman. 

He said the independents bought their tire fabrics in- 
stead of having their own mills and that if the mills 
from which they bought were put on the 40-hour week 
basis while the fabric mills owned by the “Big Four” 
remained on a 144-hour basis, it would add 25 cents a 
tire to their costs. 

“We are for this textile code and want to put nothing 
in its way, but we want to leave the door open to make 
suggestions. The smaller manufacturer represents 30 per 
cent of the volume of output and is the customer of in- 
dependent mills. We're asking equal opportunity with 
the “Big Four.” 
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or the performance of weaving the warp threads into 
a cloth, the first essential manipulation is the prepar- 
ing of the warpers beam into a perfect weavers beam. 

The warp ends going through the process of sizing over 
the warp sizing machine must be wound on to the weavers 
beam with carefully regulated tension avoiding any 
stretch while on the drying cylinders, says Ernest H. 
Doute in the Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Journal. 

Any initial variation of tension will show up streaky in 
the cloth. 

Warps are wound on the weavers beam with or without 
beaming paper according to the type of flange beam used. 
If beaming paper is used it should be free from creases, 
wrinkles, torn or weakened condition by overuse or care- 
less handling, not too heavy but strong and of the glazed 
type. Rough surface beaming paper is liable to split the 
threads. 


Wrinkled beaming paper causing an uneven surface 
diameter is conducive to an uneven coming off of the 
threads wherever those wrinkles appear. The ends will 
come off the beam in a slack condition every time those 
wrinkles reach the top of the beam and repeat itself until 
the faulty beaming paper is released. 


The slack ends will show up in the cloth after dyeing 
as imperfections of loose interlacings in the weave pat- 
tern. 

The mounting of the weavers beam in the loom should 
be such that the beam is positively on an even level in 
height and distance from the harness. 


The best results in weaving are obtainable with a 
beam mounted on an adjustable beam rest, regulating the 
position of the beam to remain on an even level with the 
eyes of the heddles, or slightly higher, according to the 
nature of the weave, when the harness is at rest. 

Beams that are mounted on fixed beam rests will vary 
their position to the harness with the reduction of the 
diameter of the warp if mounted in a straight line to the 
eyes of the heddles, reacting adversely by the changed 
angle in the weave. 

The prevailing custom in cotton and silk weaving mills 
to mount the weavers beam low, running the warp threads 
over a whip roll in direct line with the harness at rest, is 
not recommendable in rayon weaving, because the pres- 
sure exerted upon the warp threads on a hard surface 
non-rotable whip roll, is liable to elongate the sensitive 
rayon yarn in the operation of the take up roller exerting 
a pull on the beam for the let off allowance. 

If a non-adjustable warp rest is used the weavers beam 
should be mounted on level with the whip roll, the whip 
roll covered with felt, the warp threads slightly touching 
it. 

The whip roll should not be too heavy and rotate freely 
with the let off movement of the beam. As the diameter 
of the beam is reduced the weavers beam should be raised 
in order to maintain the whip roll level. 

The weavers beam should not be mounted too close to 
the harness. A fair distance between the weavers beam 
and the harness will keep the tension on the warp threads 
during shedding as small as possible. 

The next most important problem following the mount- 
ing of the weavers beam, requiring vital consideration in 
the weaving of all fabrics but particularly fabrics made 
of sensitive yarns, is the synchronization of the take-up 


and let off motion that controls the perfect weaving of 
the cloth. 

Considerable interest has been aroused in many mills 
regarding new automatic devices, that are supposed to 
control the let off of the weavers beam to balance the 
positive take up motion pick by pick. There are a dozen 
such devices for let off in use now. Analyzing the merit 
of each of these devices that are supposed to eliminate all 
kinds of weaving defects. However, none of them is an 
absolute let off compensating device that will overcome 
the unevenness of the filling material on a type of loom 
build with a direct positive take-up as used in this coun- 
try without a compensating attachment. 

The gradual drawing forward of the woven cloth per- 
formed by the take-up motion is an important feature on 
any machinery built for weaving fabrics made of delicate 
yarns. 


The usual take-up motion is quite well understood, 
but the special construction of, the take-up motion is, 
however, quite different from the ordinary kind and is 
termed a precision take-up motion as used on some 
weaving machinery on the continent built for rayon and 
delicate yarn weaving. 

The difference between loom machinery suitable for 
rayon weaving and those for cotton weaving lies solely in 
the precautions adopted for minimizing friction and irreg- 
ularities. 


For instance, if the let off motion is geared and timed 
to release the weavers beam with the action of the take- 
up motion pick by pick, the difficulty to compensate 
according to the variable diameter of the filling threads, 
the irregularities of size on a given number of picks, the 
varied degrees of temperature and humidity day by day, 
having a bearing upon elasticity and stretch, still exists. 

The vibration transmitted to the loom through the 
vibratory action of the floor, will also interfere with the 
functions of the loom making an even density of the 
filling impossible. 

The vibratory knocking off on a loom is sufficient to 
alter the reed distance from the cloth and react upon the 
even spacing of the filling at each stroke of the reed 
against the cloth. 

The changeable atmospheric conditions, if not regu- 
lated, will often cause a slackening of the rayon yarn 
which even a correctly timed shedding motion can not 
overcome. 

It will be more pronounced on a type of loom where 
the shedding is performed one way, by the rise of the 
shafts, than on a loom having the compensating rise and 
fall motion of the shafts. 

Considering all the above enumerated difficulties, it is 
the writer’s opinion, that the warp let off can be regu- 
lated by the use of a special spring attachment and an 
improvement upon the general method of using ropes 
around the flanges of the weavers beam in connection 
with a balance lever, with equal success, to avoid faulty 
slippage of the weavers beam. 

Irregulated temperature and humidity, varying atmos- 
pheric conditions under the weaving is performed, uncon- 
trolled warp and filling breakages unite as co-factors in 
the production of faulty rayon textile fabrics. 

Another important item usually overlooked is the set- 
ting of the shedding of the harness, which for rayon 
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The shuttle race should be provided with a soft layer | 


of swansdown or fine pile cloth for the protection of the 
rayon against the friction of the racing shuttle. 


The wires of the weaving reed should receive most 
careful attention in order to minimize the frictional effect 
upon the rayon yarn as the reed moves with the forward 
and backward movement in the loom, the wires should be 
somewhat rounded to take the sharp edge off of the front 
and back part of the wire. If this is not done, the yarn 


is liable to chafe, adding to the imperfections in the | 


cloth, 
The wire should be of the finest rustless steel, well pol- 


ished and as thin as is practicable, bearing in mind the | 


strength required for weaving purposes. The spacing 
between the reedwires should be as wide as possible, say, 
75 to 75 per cent space and 30 to 25 per cent wire. Fine 
counts are inadvisable, as there is not enough space left 
for the yarn to move freely between the wires. Anything 
that can be done to remove excessive friction will increase 
the production with a minimum of defects, particularly 
the undesirable feature of knots not being able to pass 
through on account of lack of spacing. 


In some cases a false eyeless back held between the 
harness and the whip roller, if the warp ends are running 
to the harness without passing through cross rods, will 
minimize the danger of entanglements near the harness. 

Regarding the heddles of the harness, the flat steel 
open eye heddle is the most desirable heddle to be used. 
These heddles cause the least frictional trouble. Double 
wire heddles twisted at the top and bottom of the eye is 
the most undesirable heddle to be used. The single wire 
heddle as used in many mills do give better satisfaction 
but are not the most practical, as the eye protrudes from 
the wire sideways shoulder like, over which prominence 
the neighboring warp threads have to pass up and down. 

Another disadvantage are the wide loops at top and 
bottom, that causes the wire heddle to shift on the metal 
bars and throw the heddles out of position, becoming 


angular. They also bend easily and cause trouble in 
shedding. 


Bureaucracy’s Weakness 


Piece by piece the Senate military affairs committee is 
putting together the story of 200,000 camp knits which 
cost the Government about $100,000 more than they 
should have cost. It is a confusing tale, but it may con- 
tain a warning to the enthusiasts who believe that the 
deficiencies of the economic system can be cured by bu- 
reaucrats. 

All doubt that Uncle Sam was the loser in this deal 
seems to have been cleared away. But the mystery as to 
why this contract was signed, in spite of warnings from 
the War Department and without adequate investigation 
on the part of the purchasing agent, remains unexplained. 
Bureaucracy functioned in the usual way. One official 
passed the buck to another. It seems to have been the 
intention of these functionaries to prevent the army from 
making a “disadvantageous purchase.”’ 

It is as difficult for bureaucracy to function on strictly 
business principles as it is for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The public may concede good faith 
on the part of all those concerned in this incident, but 
that does not inspire faith in the ability of Government 
employees to manage American industry, business and 
agriculture—W ashington Post. 
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a cloth, the first essential manipulation is the prepar- 
ing of the warpers beam into a perfect weavers beam. 

The warp ends going through the process of sizing over 
the warp sizing machine must be wound on to the weavers 
beam with carefully regulated tension avoiding any 
stretch while on the drying cylinders, says Ernest H. 
Doute in the Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Journal. 

Any initial variation of tension will show up streaky in 
the cloth. 

Warps are wound on the weavers beam with or without 
beaming paper according to the type of flange beam used. 
If beaming paper is used it should be free from creases, 
wrinkles, torn or weakened condition by overuse or care- 
less handling, not too heavy but strong and of the glazed 
type. Rough surface beaming paper is liable to split the 
threads. 


Wrinkled beaming paper causing an uneven surface 
diameter is conducive to an uneven coming off of the 
threads wherever those wrinkles appear. The ends will 
come off the beam in a slack condition every time those 
wrinkles reach the top of the beam and repeat itself until 
the faulty beaming paper is released. 

The slack ends will show up in the cloth after dyeing 
as imperfections of loose interlacings in the weave pat- 
tern. 

The mounting of the weavers beam in the loom should 
be such that the beam is positively on an even level in 
height and distance from the harness. 

The. best results in weaving are obtainable with a 
beam mounted on an adjustable beam rest, regulating the 
position of the beam to remain on an even level with the 
eyes of the heddles, or slightly higher, according to the 
nature of the weave, when the harness is at rest. 

Beams that are mounted on fixed beam rests will vary 
their position to the harness with the reduction of the 
diameter of the warp if mounted in a straight line to the 
eyes of the heddles, reacting adversely by the changed 
angle in the weave. 

The prevailing custom in cotton and silk weaving mills 
to mount the weavers beam low, running the warp threads 
over a whip roll in direct line with the harness at rest, is 
not recommendable in rayon weaving, because the pres- 
sure exerted upon the warp threads on a hard surface 
non-rotable whip roll, is liable to elongate the sensitive 
rayon yarn in the operation of the take up roller exerting 
a pull on the beam for the let off allowance. 

If a non-adjustable warp rest is used the weavers beam 
should be mounted on level with the whip roll, the whip 
roll covered with felt, the warp threads slightly touching 
it. 

_ The whip roll should not be too heavy and rotate freely 
with the let off movement of the beam. As the diameter 
of the beam is reduced the weavers beam should be raised 
in order to maintain the whip roll level. 

The weavers beam should not be mounted too close to 
the harness. A fair distance between the weavers beam 
and the harness will keep the tension on the warp threads 
during shedding as small as possible. 

The next most important problem following the mount- 
ing of the weavers beam, requiring vital consideration in 
the weaving of all fabrics but particularly fabrics made 
of sensitive yarns, is the synchronization of the take-up 


Oe the performance of weaving the warp threads into 


and let off motion that controls the perfect weaving of 
the cloth. 

Considerable interest has been aroused in many mills 
regarding new automatic devices, that are supposed to 
control the let off of the weavers beam to balance the 
positive take up motion pick by pick. There are a dozen 
such devices for let off in use now. Analyzing the merit 
of each of these devices that are supposed to eliminate all 
kinds of weaving defects. However, none of them is an 
absolute let off compensating device that will overcome 
the unevenness of the filling material on a type of loom 
build with a direct positive take-up as used in this coun- 
try without a compensating attachment. 


The gradual drawing forward of the woven cloth per- 
formed by the take-up motion is an important feature on 
any machinery built for weaving fabrics made of delicate 
yarns. 


The usual take-up motion is quite well understood, 
but the special construction of the take-up motion is, 
however, quite different from the ordifary kind and is 
termed a precision take-up motion as used on some 
weaving machinery on the continent built for rayon and 
delicate yarn weaving. 

The difference between loom machinery suitable for 
rayon weaving and those for cotton weaving lies solely in 
the precautions adopted for minimizing friction and irreg- 
ularities. 


For instance, if the let off motion is geared and timed 
to release the weavers beam with the action of the take- 
up motion pick by pick, the difficulty to compensate 
according to the variable diameter of the filling threads, 
the irregularities of size on a given number of picks, the 
varied degrees of temperature and humidity day by day, 
having a bearing upon elasticity and stretch, still exists. 

The vibration transmitted to the loom through the 
vibratory action of the floor, will also interfere with the 
functions of the loom making .an even density of the 
filling impossible. 

The vibratory knocking off on a loom is sufficient to 
alter the reed distance from the cloth and react upon the 
even spacing of the filling at each stroke of the reed 
against the cloth. 

The changeable atmospheric conditions, if not regu- 
lated, will often cause a slackening of the rayon yarn 
which even a correctly timed shedding motion can not 
overcome. 

It will be more pronounced on a type of loom where 
the shedding is performed one way, by the rise of the 
shafts, than on a loom having the compensating rise and 
fall motion of the shafts. 

Considering all the above enumerated difficulties, it is 
the writer’s opinion, that the warp let off can be regu- 
lated by the use of a special spring attachment and an 
improvement upon the general method of using ropes 
around the flanges of the weavers beam in connection 
with a balance lever, with equal success, to avoid faulty 
slippage of the weavers beam. 

Irregulated temperature and humidity, varying atmos- 
pheric conditions under the weaving is performed, uncon- 
trolled warp and filling breakages unite as co-factors in 
the production of faulty rayon textile fabrics. 

Another important item usually overlooked is the set- 
ting of the shedding of the harness, which for rayon 
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weaving should be timed a little earlier than for cloths | 


made of fibrous yarns. 


The shuttle race should be provided with a soft layer | 
of swansdown or fine pile cloth for the protection of the | 


rayon against the friction of the racing shuttle. 

The wires of the weaving reed should receive most 
careful attention in order to minimize the frictional effect 
upon the rayon yarn as the reed moves with the forward 
and backward movement in the loom, the wires should be 
somewhat rounded to take the sharp edge off of the front 
and back part of the wire. If this is not done, the yarn 


is liable to chafe, adding to the imperfections in the 
cloth. 


The wire should be of the finest rustless steel, well pol- 
ished and as thin as is practicable, bearing in mind the 
strength required for weaving purposes. The spacing 
between the reedwires should be as wide as possible, say, 
75 to 75 per cent space and 30 to 25 per cent wire. Fine 
counts are inadvisable, as there is not enough space left 
for the yarn to move freely between the wires. Anything 
that can be done to remove excessive friction will increase 
the production with a minimum of defects, particularly 
the undesirable feature of knots not being able to pass 
through on account of lack of spacing. 


In some cases a false eyeless back held between the 
harness and the whip roller, if the warp ends are running 
to the harness without passing through cross rods, will 
minimize the danger of entanglements near the harness. 

Regarding the heddles of the harness, the flat steel 
open eye heddle is the most desirable heddle to be used. 
These heddles cause the least frictional trouble. Double 
wire heddles twisted at the top and bottom of the eye is 
the most undesirable heddle to be used. The single wire 
heddle as used in many mills do give better satisfaction 
but are not the most practical, as the eye protrudes from 
the wire sideways shoulder like, over which prominence 
the neighboring warp threads have to pass up and down. 

Another disadvantage are the wide loops at top and 
bottom, that causes the wire heddle to shift on the metal 
bars and throw the heddles out of position, becoming 
angular. They also bend easily and cause trouble in 
shedding. 


Bureaucracy’s Weakness 


Piece by piece the Senate military affairs committee is 
putting together the story of 200,000 camp knits which 
cost the Government about $100,000 more than they 
should have cost. It is a confusing tale, but it may con- 
tain a warning to the enthusiasts who believe that the 
deficiencies of the economic system can be cured by bu- 
reaucrats. 

All doubt that Uncle Sam was the loser in this deal 
seems to have been cleared away. But the mystery as to 
why this contract was signed, in spite of warnings from 
the War Department and without adequate investigation 
on the part of the purchasing agent, remains unexplained. 
Bureaucracy functioned in the usual way. One official 
passed the buck to another. It seems to have been the 
intention of these functionaries to prevent the army from 
making a “disadvantageous purchase.” 

It is as difficult for bureaucracy to function on strictly 
business principles as it is for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The public may concede good faith 
on the part of all those concerned in this incident, but 
that does not inspire faith in the ability of Government 
employees to manage American industry, business and 
agriculture.—Washington Post. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Walter T. Swink, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the W. S. Gray Cotton Mills, Woodruff, S$. C., has ac- 
cepted a position in the office of the Watts Mills, Laurens, 


Chas. D. Owens, treasurer of the Beacon Manufactur- 
ing Company, Providence, R. I., will move his family to 
Asheville in the fall and make headquarters at the Swan- 
annoa plant. 


Junius M. Smith, business manager of the Textile Bul- 
letin, who has been on a business trip North, is attending 
the International Rotary Convention in Boston this week. 
He is president-elect of the Charlotte Rotary Club and 
will take office immediately upon his return from Boston. 


Frank Jones, of Charlotte, has been appointed sales 
representative in North Carolina for the I. B. Williams 
Company, belt manufacturers of Dover, N. H., for 
whom Ralph Gossett, of Greenville, 5. C., is Southern 
sales agent. Mr. Jones will also represent the D. & M. 
Co., of Charlotte, makers of sizing compounds. 


J. H. Separk, C. C. Armstrong and J. L. Gray, who 
have been vice-presidents of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, will 
have no further connection with the aaffirs of the com- 
pany. After the company was placed in receivership, 
they voluntarily resigned the positions they had held there 
since the merger was effected. 


J. E. Sirrine, mill engineer of Greenville, and B. E. 
Geer, formerly a well known mill executive, have been 


designated by the Industrial Recovery Board to make a 


survey of the “stretch-out system” in Southern mills. The 
investigation will be made at the request of Senator 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, in connection with the reg- 
ulations governing the operation of cotton mills under the 
National Recovery Act. 


W. T. Morton, for the past three years overseer of 
spinning at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. C.., 
has resigned to become overseer of spinning No, 1 and 
No. 2 at the American Spinning Company, Greenville, 5. 
C. He was the first president of the Whitmire Textile 
Club and was prominent in Masonic and Sunday school 
work. As a mark of esteem the employees at Whitmire 
presented him with a gold scarf pin and a new hat, and 
the officials of the mills gave a turkey dinner in his 
honor. 


W. W.-Glenn, manager of the Rhyne estate, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., has announced that Earl Crenshaw, superin- 
tendent of the Melville and Glenn Mills, has been pro- 
moted to the general superintendency of the mills owned 
and operated by the late Daniel E. Rhyne, located at 
Laboratory, Southside and Cherryville. Luke Moore, 
cotton classer for the Rhyne and Glenn Mills, is now in 
Lincolnton, having just moved his offices there. 


The dozen golf balls presented as second prize in the 
mill men’s division of the golf tournament at the recent 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association, were donated 
through the courtesy of John R. Bridge, Southern repre- 
sentative for William R Noone & Co. Through an over- 
sight, the receipt of these balls from the Noone Company 
was not announced during the convention. 


June 29, 1933 
Oliver Landis Takes Additional Territory 


Oliver Landis, who has represented the Graton & 
Knight Manufacturing Co. in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters at Charlotte, has also been given 
the South Carolina territory. 

Mr. Landis has made many friends among the mill men 
who will be interested to know that he has been given 
more territory. 


Harris-Cole Co. to Make Reeds 


The Harris-Cole Company, 207 Walker St., Atlanta, 
Ga., expects to begin the manufacture of loom reeds 
within the next several weeks. 

The company was organized by Arthur W. Harris, 
who is president, R. D. Cole III, vice-president, and 
Raymond T. Cole, treasurer. All are experienced textile 
men. 


OBITUARY 


M. R. MACOMSON 


Spartanburg, S. C-—M. R. Macomson, superintendent 
of the Saxon Mills, died at his home here after an illness 
of some months. He was one of the best known and most 
successful superintendents in this section and was promi- 
nent in local affairs for a number of years. 


S. T. BUCHANAN 

Greenville, S$. C.—Samuel Turner Buchanan, superin- 
tendent of the Piedmont Manufacturing Company for the 
past 29 years, died at his home here after being ill for a 
week. He was 67 years of age. Besides his mill connec- 
tions he was prominent in Masonic and religious work and 
for many years had been an active factor in the develop- 
ment of his community. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, one brother and two sisters. 


J. E. HARDIN 


Greensboro, N. C.—John Ernest Hardin, 57, secretary 
and general manager of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company and of the Revolution Cotton Mills, died Mon- 
day morning in a Morehead City hospital where he had 
been a patient since receiving serious injuries in an auto- 
mobile wreck the evening of June 16. A heart attack 
brought on by injuries sustained in the wreck caused 
death. 

Mr. Hardin is survived by his wife, the former Miss 
Undine Barham, of Durham, and three daughters, Misses 
Miriam, Margaret and Dorothy Hardin, of Greensboro; 
his father, C. H. Hardin, of Julian; two brothers, Walter 
Hardin, of Liberty, and C. H. Hardin, of Julian; three 
sisters, Mrs. William Hanner, of Julian, and Misses Anna 
and Elizabeth Hardin. 

He became connected with the Revolution Cotton Mills 
as bookkeeper in 1899. In 1904 he went to Asheville to 
take an executive position with the Asheville Mills, owned 
by the Cones, and served in the position until he became 
secretary of Proximity Manufacturing Company in July, 
1911. Later he became general manager of the company 
as well, and when the Cone interests took over the Revo- 
lution Mills he was made their secretary and general 


manager. He was also president of the Asheville Cotton 
Mills. 
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Get-Together Meeting of 


Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 
BY DAVID CLARK 


owarp Corrin, Chairman of the Board of South- 

eastern Cottons, Inc., had a happy idea when he 

decided to hold quarterly meetings of the superin- 
tendents and managers of the mills represented by his 
company as selling agents. 

The first “Get-Toether,” as they are called, was held 
Jast April at Sylacauga, Ala., and the editor of this jour- 
nal was fortunate enough to be invited to the second Get 
Together which was held at Rockingham, N. C., last 
Friday and Saturday. 

The first assembly was at the Rockingham Hotel at 9 
o'clock Friday, morning, where the visitors were welcom- 
ed by W. B. Cole, president of Hannah Pickett Mills. 

The first visit was to the Hannah Pickett Mills No. 2, 
of which M. T. Poovey is superintendent. It is a’ mod- 
ernly equipped mill, manufacturing a fine grade of cham- 
bray for work shirts. 

Leaving Hannah Pickett No. 2, the party went to 
Entwistle Manufacturing Company, No. 1, which is 
operated on print cloths under Superintendent J. M. 
Currie. 

Although much time was spent inspecting both of these 
plants, the visit was completed in time for a visit, before 
lunch, to Blewitt Falls power plant. 

At 12:30 o’clock the visitors were guests of the mills 
at Rockingham at a lunch at the Rockingham Hotel. 

After lunch a lengthy visit was paid to Hannah Pickett 
Mills No. 1, which has 84,000 spindles and 2,200 looms, 
on print cloths, tobacco cloths and medical gauze, and is 
one of the best operated mills in the South. 

W. B. Cole, president of the Hannah Pickett Mills, is 
one of the few mill superintendents who has been ad- 
vanced to president or treasurer and has been successful. 

Winder Gary, formerly superintendent of the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, recently came to the 
Hannah Pickett Mills as general superintendent. He is 
assisted at Mill No. 1 by Mr. Patterson. 

Leaving the Hannah Pickett Mills, the party went to 
the Entwistle Manufacturing Company No. 1, which is 
operated by R. C. Heyward. 

Entwistle No. 1 was formerly a very successful ging- 
ham mill but has not found the going easy since gingham 
went out of style. They are, however, operating most of 
their looms upon ginghams now and making some very 
attractive patterns. 

After the visits to the mills and back at the hotel I 
enjoyed a chat with Tom H. Rennie, the dean of South- 
ern cotton mill superintendents. 

Fifty-two years ago Tom Rennie was carder in a mill 
at Lewiston, Mass., but was told that his wife’s health 
required her to leave that climate. 

Without any particular job in view he bought tickets 
for Augusta, Ga., but just before the train reached Au- 
gusta it stopped at Graniteville and he recognized a 
man he had known in New England. 

The man. who was carder at the Graniteville Manu- 
facturing Company, made Tom Rennie and his wife spend 
the night with him and next day arranged for Tom Ren- 
nie to take the card room as he was planning to leave. 
Two years later he was superintendent of the mill and he 
stayed there 26 years, leaving to take charge at Pell City, 
Ala., where he has now been 25 years. He has a record 


of 51 years in charge of the operation of two Southern 
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mills and always under him they have been well oper- 
ated. Nobody enjoys the Get Together meetings of the 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., more than this veteran who 
was about the youngest and livest man in the crowd. 

Leaving the hotel about 6 o'clock the visitors went to 
the private club of Geo. P. Entwistle, president of the 
Entwistle Manufacturing Company, and were met there 
by a large number of the leading citizens of Rockingham. 

It is a most attractive club, located upon a small lake, 
and a wonderful dinner was served picnic style. 

After dinner the guests were entertained with a num- 
ber of boxing bouts which ended with a free-for-all par- 
ticipated in by three negroes. 

After the entertainment there was a short talk by the 
genial W. B. Cole, who had spent the day looking after 
every wish of the visitors, and an interesting discussion of 
business conditions by Howard Coffin. Mr. Coffin played 
a big and successful part in the World War and in the 
automobile industry and we believe that he will be equally 
as successful with Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 

Saturday morning there was a visit to the Wade Man- 
ufacturing Company, Wadesboro, N. C., an exceedingly 
well equipped plant which has been successful under the 
excellent management of I. B. Covington. 

Those attending the Rockingham Get-Toether were: 

Howard Coffin, Southeastern Cottons, Inc., New York 
City; I. B. Covington, Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. 
C.; John W. Clark, Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N. 
C.; H. L. Brett, Southeastern Cottons, Inc., New York; 

obt. L. Cole, Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. 
C.; Jas. A. Chapman, Jr., Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.: 
W. B. Cole, Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C.: 
E. S. Dunn, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; Hugh 
Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; Thos, H. Leath, 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; Mr. Gold- 
berg, American Yarn Co., Gastonia, N. C.; H. E. Runge, 
Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 

John A. McFalls, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Moores- 
ville, N. C.; W. F. Summers, Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C.; C. P. McNeely, First National Bank, 
Mooresville, N. C.;: A. H. Robbins, Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C.; E. F. Robbins, Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C.; W. G. Hardie, Inman Mills, Inman, 
S. C.: C. C. Brigman, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster. 
S. C.; K. B. Brigman, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
S. C.; M. B. Leath, Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C.; W. D. Jenkins, Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C.: 
J. R. Wilson, Columbia Mig. Co., Ramseur, N. C.; J. C. 
Craven, Columbia Mfg. Co., Ramseur, N. C.: T. H. Ren- 
nie, Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala.; W. H. Gibson, Jr., 
Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C.; A. W. Craven, Co- 
lumbia Mfg. Co., Ramseur, N. C.; C. Jennings, Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala.; J. W. Porter, Steele Mills, Rock- 
ingham, N. 

Richard E. Reeves, Southeastern Cottons, Inc., New 
York; John F. Mathews, Mooresville Cotton Mills. 
Mooresville, N. C.; C. Robt. Johnston, Mooresville Cot- 
ton Mills, Mooresville, N. C.; E. Curtis, Southeastern 
Cottons, Inc., New York City; W. H. Entwistle, Entwis- 
tle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C.; J. C. Montjoy, Entwis- 
tle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C.; J. V. McCombs, Ran- 
dolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C.; R. C. Heyward, Ent- 
wistle Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; J. C. Daniel, D. E. 
Converse Co., Clifton, 5. C.; Geo. P. Entwistle, Entwis- 
tle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C.; W. L. Clement. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Fred W. Byrum, Rockingham, N. C..: 
W. Gary, Genl. Supt., Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C.; C. S. Henery, Santee Mills. Orangeburg, 
S. C.; W. E. Burnett, Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C.: 
David Clark, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Textile Merchants to Govern Sales 


The following announcement relative to the sales of 
cotton goods under the terms of the Recovery Act has 
been sent out by Magruder Dent, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton-Textile Merchants: 

“The Board of Directors of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants has authorized the formation of a 
committee to govern the merchandising of cotton goods 
under the proposed Code of the Cotton-Textile Industry 
in accordance with the National Industrial Recovery 
Law, and I have pleasure in advising that, with approval 
of the Association’s Executive Committee, the following 
have accepted appointment on the new Industrial Recov- 
ery Committee: Gerrish H. Milliken, chairman, of Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., Inc.; Saul F. Dribben, of Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Co.; Leavelle McCampbell, of Mc- 
Campbell & Co., Inc.; 5S. Robert Glassford, of Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co., Inc.; Willard A. Baldwin, of Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., and the president as ex-officio member. 

‘The Association is fortunate in having secured mem- 
bers for this important committee who are recognized for 
character, fair-dealing with the trade, also for wide ex- 
perience and extensive interests throughout the industry, 
thus insuring impartiality in the administration of prob- 
lems arising under the new industry code. 

“This new Industrial Recovery Committee of our As- 
sociation will determine the policies and practices for the 
merchandising of cotton goods for the industry under the 
conditions which will be brought about by adoption of 
the new code, will seek and expect full co-operation of all 
members as well as the assistance of non-members in 
developing uniformity of practice concerning the many 
problems which will arise, including such immediate ques- 
tions as the additional cost to be added to the prices for 
goods already contracted for future deliveries where it is 
necessary to insure fair consideration of the interests of 
customers as well as manufacturers in the transition. - It 
is expected that the groups already existing within the 
Association will be actively brought into operation for 
consideration of the problems relating to each type of 
manufactured goods. Merging of some of these groups 
and the formation of additional groups will be undertaken 
for the handling of different questions and problems which 
already are apparent, so that fair-dealing, simplicity and 
uniformity may be obtained for the conduct of the im- 
portant merchandising end of the cotton-textile business. 
The co-operation of the entire trade, including inter-re- 
lated associations, independent organizations and cus- 
tomers, will be sought in this endeavor.” 

“The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants will so- 
licit the fullest co-operation of corporations, firms and 
individuals, both in the New York market and elsewhere, 
in the handling of merchandising problems uniformly. 
The Association has ready an organization for handling 
these problems and will augment this as conditions re- 
quire. Obviously it will be advantageous to enlarge the 
membership of the Association to take in all merchandis- 
ing units for closest co-operation possible, and with this 
in view, invitations are tendered to non-members within 
the merchandising scope to join on favorable terms, both 
to assist as well as to enjoy full benefit of the resources, 
experience and efforts that a majority in the industry, 
already represented within the Association’s membership, 
naturally possess. 

“Recognizing adjustment of mill operations, employ- 
ment, etc., under the National Industry Recovery Law to 
be most vital, the Association has given full support to 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, the National Association of 
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Cotton Manufacturers and the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who have had responsibility for 
developing a satisfactory code to meet the new conditions 
imposed by the National Industrial Recovery Law. The 
committee from these organizations has handled the ne- 
gotiations masterfully and unselfishly. The code, as pro- 
posed, is as satisfactory as anything of the kind could be, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which may develop 
throughout the industry and in individual stiuations. It 
is hoped that the hearings at Washington next week may 
result in consummation, indorsement and approval of the 
code by the President so that doubt and uncertainty may 
be removed and the industry adapt itself to the New 
Deal.” 


Bristol’s Time Temperature and Time 
Pressure Controllers 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., announce 
the introduction of new Time Temperature and Time 
Pressure Controllers. The success of the Bristol’s Free 
Vane Air Operated Pressure and Temperature Controll- 
ers, combined with the demand by industry for controll- 
ing pressure or temperature according to a predetermined 
rate of change, has led to the manufacture of these in- 
struments. 


In many processes, it is desired to regulate a tempera- 
ture (or pressure) at some fixed rate, and then either hold 
it or decrease it at some other rate. Bristol’s new con- 
trollers will do this, on any range of temperature from 
40 to 1,000 degrees F, or pressure from 10 to 2,000 
pounds. 


Figures (1) and (2) show Model 8040 MT Controller, 
large cam type. The cam here consists of a graduated 
chart on sheet aluminum, that may be cut by the user to 
give any desired control characteristics. The cam is 


Fic. 1 Fic. 2 Fic. 3 


driven by either a Bristol Telechron Electric Clock or by 
a high grade spring clock. Air supply and control gauges 
are mounted self-contained, and the whole is enclosed in 
a compact moisture-proof aluminum case. 


Figure (3) shows the Model 7240 MT, which is similar 
to the other model, except that it is equipped with an 
indicating pointer which shows the instantaneous pressure 
or temperature at all times. The cam is of aluminum and 


_js graduated so that the user can cut to any desired cycle. 


The use of the free vane principle allows the instrument 
to control without restricting the indicating pointer at 
any time. The cam is automatically driven and can be 


readily changed. 

Both instruments will find many applications on proc- 
ess control for eliminating the human element in countless 
applications. 


¢ 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


AVONDALE, N. C.—The Haynes plant of the Cliffside 
Mills have installed 26 cards, making a total of 83 cards 
for this mill. One tying machine has also been installed. 


Tex.—Additional machinery has been pur- 
chased by the Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills, which will 
double the present capacity when it has been installed. 
Full-fashioned hosiery is manufactured, with J. O. Davis 
president. 


DurHAM, N. C.—Officials of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
state that plans are being completed for the construction 
of an annex to the present mill property which would 
enlarge and modernize the present bleaching plant. 

Srter Crtry, N. C.—An increase in orders and a belief 
that “the new deal” will continue to bring an increase 
in business led the Hadley-Peoples Company of this city 
to announce that starting next Monday they would oper- 
ate their mill using two shifts. This will furnish addi- 
tional employment to about 100 persons. 


Wrinper, Ga.—Twenty-seven additional machines will 
be installed in the Empire Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of overalls. As soon as these machines 
are installed the company will have 80 machines in oper- 
ation. This company was organized a few months ago by 
R. L. Evanson, who was formerly associated with the 
Bellgrade Manufacturing Company. 


Frres, Va.—The Washington Mills are installing 113 
new Whitin long draft spinning frames. Three units of 
Barber-Colman automatic spoolers and warpers have 
already been installed, and work is progressing on the 
installation of motors throughout the mills. The mill 
will soon be run on electric power. A new Westinghouse 
generator has just been put into operation. 


West Pornt, Ga.—Contract for an addition of 55,000 
square feet to the building of the Lanett Bleachery here 
has been let. 

The new building and equipment together will cost 
about $150,000, it is stated, and about 100 additional 
operatives will be employed when the addition is com- 
pleted. 


Lextncton, N. C.—Operations will be resumed at the 
Superior hosiery plant which will probably be known as 
the Lexington Hosiery Mills within a short time, it is 
expected. This plant was purchased several weeks ago 
by John W. Lambeth and associates, and the completion 
of an operating organization was delayed until the ad- 
journment of Congress so that Representative Walter 
Lambeth could participate in the plans. 


Burittincton, N. C.—The May Hosiery Mills here 
have ordered some $80,000 worth of machinery to supple- 
ment the equipment of the full-fashioned department, 
according to a statement of W. H. May, president, who 
explained that the new installation is for the purpose of 
equalizing the legging, footing and other departments en- 
gaged in the production of full-fashioned hosiery. This 
equipment will be installed in new units in the present 
building at South Main and Morehead streets. 
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GREENSBORO, N. C.—Approximately 100 additional 
workers have just been employed for night operations in 
the Revolution Cotton Mills, one of the Proximity group. 

Employment of these operatives signifies the beginning 
of night work in the Revolution Cotton Mills. In these 
night operations about 500 looms will be engaged in addi- 
tion to a substantial amount of carding and spinning ma- 
chinery. The carding and spinning work at night was 
begun Monday night and is now in full swing; the oper- 
ation of the looms in the weave room will begin tonight. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circie is always 
correct, and thet all ere uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Masse 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agente CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, 8. C. Ga. 


Specialized 
Textile Alkalies 


Each one of the family of Wyandotte 
Textile Alkalies has been specifically 
made to meet a definite processing re- 
quirement. Each is the result of a 
careful study of textile fibres from both 
a physical and chemical standpoint. 


The uniform quality of Wyandotte is 
daily proving its unusual value to mills 
everywhere. Let us demonstrate how 
Wyandotte can assist you in producing 
finer fabrics. 


Order from your Supply Man 
or write for detailed 
information 


Wiando 


and Service 


lex tile Alkalie? 


The J. B. Ford Company 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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There Are Other Spindles 


The Democratic Party is absolutely commit- 
ted to some downward revision of our tariff and 
during an address before the World Economic 
Conference, last week, Secretary Hull suggested 
that the United States would look favorably 
upon an agreement to reduce all tariffs 10 per 
cent. 

On the other hand the 4 cents per pound proc- 
essing tax, the advance in wages and the shorter 
week will advance the costs of production of 
cotton goods in the United States from 50 to 80 
per cent. 

The cotton spindles and looms outside the 
United States are approximately as follows: 


Spindles Looms 

Great Britain 52,776,000 692,000 
Canada 1,271,000 27,000 
Germany 10,317,000 244,000 
Russia 7,612,000 159,000 
France 10,310,000 200,000 
Italy 5,407 ,000 146,000 
India 9 312,000 179,000 
China 4.093 ,000 29,000 
Japan 5,572,000 79,000 
Other Countries __ 21,823,000 610,000 
Total 127,693,000 2. 364 000 


What we would like to know is what the oper- 
ators, of the 127,693,000 spindles and 2,364,000 
looms outside the United States and paying no 
processing tax and far less wages, will do when 
they find Americans paying prices for textiles 
which will net foreign mills enormous profits. 

It is significant to us that the International 
Labor Conference in session at Geneva were con- 


sidering a 40-hour week when news came that . 


the United States would adopt a 40-hour week. 
The International Labor Conference immediate- 
ly voted to postpone consideration of the 40- 
hour week and adjourned. 

It appears to us that they saw a market in the 
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United States which would enable them to oper- 
ate more than 40 hours per week. 

It is true that the Recovery Act does give the 
President some powers relative to prohibiting 
imports of goods not made under working con- 
ditions similar to ours, but we can not order 
other countries to apply a processing tax, and if 
we are going into the business of determining 
whether or not goods offered for import are 
made under a 40-hour week and with wages 
equal to ours, we must send an army of people 
abroad to snoop around foreign factories and it 
is doubtful if foreign countries would permit our 
representatives to enter their plants. 

On the one hand we have a sublime and child- 
ish confidence that everything will be all right 
and that President Roosevelt will speak harshly 
to or perhaps slap upon the wrist anybody who 
seeks to ship goods into the United States, while 
on the other hand we see 127,673,000 spindles 
and 2,364,000 looms which will be in the posi- 
tion of being able to make from 5 to 8 cents per 
pound profit by shipping goods into the United 
States. 

We have a President who wishes to restore 
prosperity to his own people but is committed 
to a lowering of tariff barriers throughout the 
world, as a means of developing world trade, 
and whose representative has told the World 
Economic Conference that we would gladly 
agree to a 10 per cent reduction. 

Can we agree with other countries to a 10 
per cent reduction of all tariffs and then advance 
our own tariff on textiles the 80 per cent which 
will probably be necessary to protect our mills 
operating under the Recovery Act? 

Some men to whom we have presented the 
above problem seem to resent even the sugges- 
tion that anything is needed except a fairy wand. 

They say in effect, ““Don’t wake me up. The 
present dream is too beautiful.”’ 

Maybe the professors of the “brain trust” 
have a solution which our puny brain has not 
been able to grasp. 


The Textile Code 


As we go to press the hearing upon the code 
for the textile industry is still in process and as 
many points are yet to be settled it is impossible 
to make any definite statements. 

President William Green and the American 
Federation of Labor are, of course, trying to 
take advantage of the situation. 

The wage scale of an industry in any section 
is affected by the remuneration from agriculture 
or the wages which can be obtained by workers 
who perform approximately similar tasks in 
other industries. | 
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Workers upon the farms in the South or clerks 
in stores do more work and get less pay than 
Southern mill operatives. 


Southern mill wages have been affected by the 
fact that costly mill villages had been built and 
that homes were available to mill employees at 
rates which will not pay interest upon the cost 
of construction. 


New England mills have, with few exceptions, 
expended no money for mill villages and there- 
fore need no compensating deduction on the 
wages. 

New England mills have lower freight rates to 
distributing centers, lower selling costs and lower 
interest rates. 

If Southern mills are not to charge house rents 
which will cover the cost of lights, water and 
sewage disposal and interest upon the cost of 
building the mill villages and there is to be only 
$1.00 per week difference in the minimum wage, 
New England is to have a considerable advan- 
tage in cotton manufacturing. 


In our opinion the entire program is unneces- 
sary and we agree with the Business Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Trust Company when it says: 


Business expansion and business contraction both tend 
to be self generating. Their movements acquire a mo- 
mentum that carries them onward until they encounter a 
combination of forces sufficiently powerful to reverse 
their direction. At present in this country and in nearly 
all other countries the vicious spirals of deflation have 
been broken. Moreover, industrial activity is increasing 
in most of the principal countries. 

The great depression has forced enough of the essential 
readjustments to be made, and has resulted in creating 
sufficiently serious shortages of essential goods, so that 
industry, trade, and transportation are expanding. In 
this country they are doing so with a vigor never before 
equalled. This recovery does not now need the addi- 
tional stimulation of artificial credit expansion, great pub- 
lic works financed by huge governmental deficits, bonuses 
paid to farmers, or the Federal promotion of irrigation 
and power projects. Business revival once well under 
way thrives best on a program characterized by a mini- 
mum of interference. What this country needs most just 
now is to be saved from its rescuers. 


Three Veterans Pass 


Within the past few days three veteran cotton 
mill superintendents have passed, T. A. Size- 
more, of F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, 
S. T. Buchanan, of Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company, and M. R. Macomson, of Saxon Mills. 

Each had reached a mature age with a record 
of long service and each enjoyed the respect and 
esteem of the mill men of the South. 

A mill official who has also passed and whose 
passing is deeply regretted is J. E. Hardin, gen- 
eral manager of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company. 
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The Arkwrights 


Weare very much gratified to note that super- 
intendents and overseers are showing increasing 
interest in the work of the Arkwrights, Inc., re- 
search organization which is affiliated with the 
Southern Textile Association. 

The program of the Arkwrights has naturally 
been hampered by the adverse conditions of the 
past several years. However, with improving 
conditions in the industry, renewed interest in 
research work is being shown. 

Membership in the Arkwrights is a distinct 
honor and carries with it the recognition of val- 
uable service to the textile industry. In order 
to qualify for membership, applicants must sat- 
isfactorily complete an assigned task in research 
work, and file a report to establish the facts 
brought out in the work. 

Among the operating executives in Southern 
mills are many men who are well qualified to 
fulfill the requirements for admission into the 
Arkwrights. We hope to see more of them ask 
for research assignments. Any work in this con- 
nection is not only valuable to the man who per- 
forms it, but is also a valuable contribution to 
technical knowledge. 


Mill Fences 


With labor union organizers multiplying with 
the rapidity of boll weevils and with inspired 


labor troubles on every side, mills may well con- 


sider surrounding their plants with wire fences 
not only as a protection for their buildings but 
for loyal employees. 

With raw materials advancing, it is probable 
that wire fences can now be installed at prices 
considerably lower than will later prevail. 


Waiting and Watching 


The following cable from Geneva, Italy, is 
very significant to us: 

Geneva, June 13.—The International Labor Confer- 
ence voted today to postpone the 40-hour week project. 
The question will be discussed again in 1934. 

It appears that they to see if the 40-hour week 
is established in America. If so, they can be 
depended upon to run full time in order to have 
an advantage in the markets of the world. 


Money in Socks 


“Hosiery Mill Invests $192,000 in New 
Equipment,” headline sthe Charlotte Observer. 
Now that’s putting your money in socks after a 
fashion which cannot possibly be termed hoard- 
ing —Greensboro Daily News. 


PRODUCT with BACKGROUND 


The superior finishing qualities 
of Perkins Calender Rolls are the 
natural result of the longest and 
broadest experience in the highly 
specialized art of making calen- 
der rolls. 


The Perkins process of prepar- 
ing materials for filling rolls in- 
sures uniform density, a high 
degree of resiliency and unusual 
endurance. 


The Perkins patented double 
spline is an exclusive Perkins 
feature. 


The Perkins organization is al- 
ways prepared to build your rolls 
to meet exactly your production 
requirements. 


Refills and remakes include the 
rolls of any manufacture, do- 
mestic or foreign, for any appli- 
cation in the textile industry. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Rolis—Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


Calenders Dyeing Machines Singers 

Drying Machines Mullen Testers Squeezers 

Starch Padders Tenters 

Water and Tommy Pilers Washers 

Dodd Mangles Ranges Winders 
Scutchers 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—It was learned from authori- 
tative sources that plans are being considered by the 
Dixie Mercerizing Company for the construction of a 
substantial addition to the spinning plant of the company 
at Lupton City. Attributed to uncertainties surrounding 
production as a result of the National Recovery Act, of- 
ficials of the company, however, refused to make any 
definite announcement at this time. 

Wapessporo, N. C.—Wade Manufacturing Company, 
cotton flannel, effective June 26, will inaugurate a 20 per 
cent general pay raise. West Knitting Corporation, knit- 
ted underwear, largely on piece work basis, has raised 
pay rate on some processes. Wadesboro Cotton Mill 
Company has agreed to operatives raise, averaging close 
to 20 per cent. All three industries are operating full 
time and pay raises will affect a large number of opera- 
tives. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Contract was awarded Monday to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Company of Spartanburg, 5. 
C., for the construction of the addition to the plant at 
the Cleveland Cloth Mill, it was learned from O. M. Mull, 
secretary-treasurer. 

There were 15 bidders and the contract covers the mill 
building 112x300 feet to house new looms which will be 
installed. 

It is understood work will begin right away. The 
Fiske-Carter Company has the contract and is now work- 
ing on the basement at the Eton Mill where additional 
looms will be installed. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—The McEwen Knitting Company 
let a contract for the construction of an addition to the 
plant at an estimated cost of $100,000, the successful 
bidder being the Fowler-Jones Construction Company, of 
Winston-Salem. 

According to J]. H. McEwen, manager, the building will 
be 84 by 110 feet, of reinforced concrete, and will be 
attached to the west side of the main building. 

The project is for the purpose of taking care of em- 
ployees now at work in the plant who would otherwise 
have to be released under the new government law limit- 
ing working hours in industry. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The semi-annual dividends paid 
by cotton mills in the Greenville area will reach at least 
$106,000 on or about July 1. 

Approximately $11,000 will be paid then by the Dun- 
ean Mills as 134 per cent dividend on preferred stock. 
The same amount will be distributed by the Victor-Mon- 
aghan Mills also as a 134 per cent dividend on preferred 
stock. The Piedmont Mills will pay $48,000 as a 3 per 
cent dividend on $1,600,000 of common stock. 

The Union Bleachery has already distributed $36,000 
as a 3 per cent dividend on $1,200,000 of common stock. 
This amount, together with the $70,000 yet to be paid, 
will assure shareholders throughout the Greenville region 
of at least $106,000. 

The dividend total for the area is likely to be mate- 
rially increased, however. Boards of directors of many 
mills have not yet met to consider dividend action and it 
is expected that some of these plants will declare divi- 
dends. 
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Mitt News Items [|| 4f /¢s Made of Paper 


|| Sond Your Order 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—Fiske-Carter Construction Com- , 


pany of Spartanburg, with a branch office in Greenville, Cloth Winding Boards 
a a nase to construct a pipe line and reservoir for Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
non eac ery. Toilet Tissues 


The work will cost $20,000 and is expected to be : 
started in the near future. Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


‘Several weeks will be required to complete the im- Dill d P | & 
provement to the water system. 1 ar aper O. 


Meripian, Miss.—The J. W. Saunders Cotton Mills, 
formerly the Roundtree Cotton Mills, recently purchased | ,° 
by J. W. Saunders, prominent textile executive of Jack- | 
son, Miss., operator of a number of cotton mills in differ- | 
ent sections of Mississippi, have been reopened here with | §) 

| 
| 


indications that full operations will be resumed within 
two weeks. W. L. Phillips of Birmingham, Ala., is in |} 
charge of these mills. These mills formerly manufactured | }) 
colored and gray goods, operating 12,720 spindles and a 
battery of 482 looms. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Arrangements for a hearing be- 
fore Judge Johnson J. Hayes, of United States District 
Court, in Greensboro, July 3, to consider the proposed 


appointment of a trustee in bankruptcy for the Shoat- | 
Sink Hosiery Mills Company, of Lexington, to wind up | J | R |. ' S Pp A SS | N & 


the affairs of that company, are made in an order signed | §) 

by Judge Hayes. | b 
These orders were issued by the Federal jurist follow- | §) 

ing presentation of a petition by the City of Lexington, | } 


Labor A gitators 


the Dillard Paper Company, of Greensboro, and the | | Thieves. . Vandals 

American Enka Corporation, of Enka, near Asheville, | §| cl 
of the Shoat-Sitk tlosiery Mills C | Put a stop to unwarranted trespassing—enclose your mill | 

crec itors 0 t e: oa “Sink osiery LUIS er eC | with a sturdy Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire | 

City of Lexington is claiming $320.19, the Dillard Paper | Fence of copper-bearing Steel galvanized AFTER fabrica- 

Company has a claim of $35.50 and that of the American | §} tion. 

Enka Corporation totals $2,842.77, the combined total | Phone, wire or write factory or representatives 

being $3,198.46. | 


| The Stewart tron Works Co., Ine. 
The petitioners allege that the Shoaf-Sink Hosiery | 

: | Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mills Company is insolvent. They allege that May 22, | 

last, the company closed its ddors and sent to its credit- | jasper c. Hutto 
ors a letter stating that the bondholders had advertised 111 Latta Arcade 241 S. Liberty St. 


= Charlotte, Spartanburg, S. C. 
all of the assets of the company for sale June 17 under 


N. Cc 


a deed of trust. | IRON 
“Under the circumstances,” the company is quoted as | WIRE 


stating in the letter to creditors, “we were helpless and 
being unable to meet our obligations and owing to the 
fact that the bank has not reopened since the holidays; 


ENCES 


and the party who owns most of the bonds had them up Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
rj » bank as collateral and the bank has called hi : 

with the bank as collate i | : d the ank has called him Dispose Of? 

on this loan, and it was necessary for him to foreclose in 


order to meet the bank’s requirements.” 

; It is alleged that the Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills Com- SELL ig 
pany’s assets were sold June 17 under a certain deed of -_— 
trust to J. T. Hedrick for $2,000, that the deed of trust 
did not cover all of the property sold, that the deed of 
trust “was not indexed in the grantors” until June 6, 


that it therefore did not constitute notice to creditors and , ( i | f d A d 
that it is invalid. assl 1e 


Through A 


In the orders, signed by Judge Hayes, the Shoaf-Sink In The 
Hosiery Mills Company and T. E. McCrary, trustee un- ‘ 
der the deed of trust, are directed to appear before him to Southern Textile Bulletin 


ne tga if any, why the petition should not be Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South E 


| 
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CrawFrorpb, Ga.—The Crawford Cotton Mills has been 
sold to Jefferson Mills at a price that has not been re- 
vealed, it is made known here. The Crawford plant has 
been idle for about two years. Machinery and premises 
will be conditioned immediately, and production will start 
in ten days. 


Patterson, N. C.—Watts Cotton Mill, recently ac- 
quired by L. B. Hoard and A. P. Smith, of Shelby, as 
noted, is expected to resume apne very soon, it is 
learned. 


Messrs. Hoard and Smith, who operate the Buffalo 
Mills in Cleveland county, expect to turn out 12,000 to 
15,000 pounds of yarn a wéek at capacity. 


KERSHAW, S. C.—Kershaw Cotton Mills has announc- 
ed that an immediate increase of 14,000 spindles will be 
made in the plant here. . This will mean a 50 per cent 
increase in building area to take care of the additional 
machinery, and an increased force. This is one of the 
Springs group of mills, and is the second enlargement in 
size, as the mill was doubled a few years ago. 


Fourth of July Round Trip Bargain 
Fares 


ONE CENT PER MILE 
For Each Mile Traveled 
July ist, 2nd, 3rd, 1933 
Final Return Limit July 8th 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Round Trip Fares From Charlotte, N. C. 


Proportionate Fares to Other Destinations 
Reduced Round Trip Pullman Fares 
Also Very Low Fares To: 


New York, N.Y. . $15.76 


Similar reduced round trip fares will also be | in ef- 
fect on August 4th-5th, September ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
October 6th- 7th, and November 28th- 29th. 

Get away from the grind. Take a ier Fourth of 
July vacation. It’s quicker by rail. 


Reduced fare tickets must be secured before board- 
ing train. Purchase Railway and Pullman Tickets in 
Advance. 


T. J. WITHERSPOON 
Ticket Agent 
Phone 3-3980 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Div. Pass. Agent 
Phone 2-3351 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Remsvit_e, N. C.—The Reidsville Rayon Mills have 
been incorporated here by J. Spencer Love, Burlington, 
W. J. Carter, Greensboro, and A. Glenn Holt, Burling- 
ton. It.is understood that the new company will operate 
the local unit of the Burlington Mills as a separate cor- 
poration. 


NEWBERRY, S$. C.—The Mollohon Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Oakland Cotton Mill, both units of the 
Kendall Company, at a meeting of the boards of directors 
held this week, declared the usual semi-annual dividend 
of $3.50 per share on preferred stock of both corpora- 
tions, payable July 1, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 20. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—An increase of 25 per cent pro- 
duction is planned by the Pannill Knitting Company, of 
this city, as soon as additional machinery, recently pur- 
chased, has been installed and put into operation, it was 
announced. 

The firm has purchased the latch-needle equipment and 
other machinery in the plant of the Miami Valley Knit- 
ting Company at Hamilton, O., and is moving it to Mar- 
tinsville to be placed in the local plant. The machinery 
will be installed and ready for operation by June 15. 


MuRFREESBORO, TENN.—A new silk mill utilizing 90 
looms and located in the now unused portion of the Wel- 
wood plant will be put into operation as soon as machin- 
ery can be installed, according to advice received here 


from John C. Welwood, president of Welwood Company, 


Inc. 

The new mill will be a separate corporation from the 
Welwood Company now operating here. It will be under 
the supervision of J. Lentert, general manager for the 
Welwood Company. 

Approximately 150 persons will be employed by the 
new mill, according to the announcement made by James 
R. Jelton, member of the industrial committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who has been in communication 
with Mr. Welwood. 

D. F. Ackroyd is manager of the present silk mills. 


West Gastonia, N. C.—The Loray Mill, operated 
hereunder receivership for the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, of Providence and Manville, R. I., has employed 
1,200 additional operatives during the past four weeks 
and continues to employ all experienced applicants for 
the spinning, winding and card room departments. A 
twelve and one-half per cent increase in wages became 
effective June 1, and J. A. Baugh, Jr., resident anciliary 
receiver in charge, announced sufficient orders on hand 
to continue a full time schedule until the first of the 
year. 

Prior to May 15 the mill had employed, fo ra number 
of months, between five and six hundred operatives, 
working on a 25 per cent basis of full schedule. Today 
1,800, 90 per cent of full complement, are working and 
all experienced spinners, card room hands and winders 
are being signed up as rapidly as they apply. Approxi- 
mately 625 dwelling houses are filled, boarding houses 
overcrowded and hundreds of workers residing in many 
parts of Gastonia and other county towns. 

Community work for men, women, boys, girls and 
small children has again been established, including spa- 
cious community building with separate apartments for 
all phases of the work, pool tables, bowling alleys, ath- 
letic pavillion, cooking and sewing rooms and completely 
equipped playground and swimming pool. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


A 

Abbott Machine Co. 
Akron Belting Co. .... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Cyanamid & ( ‘hemical C orp. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Business Pape rs, Inc — 

—B— 


Balley Meter Co. 

Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barkley Machine Works . 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ; 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 


Campbell, John & Co. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Chic ago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Ciba Co... Ine. 

Clark Pub lishing Co 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co 
Corn Products Refinin Co 
Crompton & Knowles m Works _.. 
Curran & Barry 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. _. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
Dillard Paper Co. . 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co.. 
DuPont Rayon Co. _. 
Durene Association 


Paton, Paul B. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American 


Fidelity Machine Co. ...... 

Firth-Smith Co. —..... 

Ford. The J. B. Co. 

Foster Machine Co. .. 

Benjamin Franklin Hotel - 


Garland Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
Graton & Knight Co. 


[11S Title 


Hart Products Corp. 
H & B American Machine Co. 

Hermas Machine Co. _..... 

Houghton, EB. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ; 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hygrolit, Inc. 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., 
Jacobs Graphic Arts a. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 


Page 
Keever Starch Co SS 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. — 
McCord, H. M. 21 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc.. The 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Merrow Machine Co 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. — 
National Ol] Products Co. — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 21 


N. & N. Lubricant Co. 
Peach, D. W. aM — 
Perkins, B. F. & Son. Inc 16 


Philadelphia Belting Co. ~ 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. _ 
Propellair, Ine. 
Rhoads, J. E. & Sons ._. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 
Rome Soap Mfe. Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 
Royle, John & Sons 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Sevdel.- Woo lle \ (“4 
Sipp-Hastwood Corp. 
Sirrine J. E. & Co. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Co 
Stein. Hall & Co 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc... 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


Stone, Chas. H 

= 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co. 


.The 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ca, 


—U— 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. 8. Ringe Traveler Co. 
Union Storage & Ware house Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. . 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 


WAK, Inc. 19 
Washburn Printing Co 27 
Wellington, Sears & Co 

Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Serening Ring Co. 27 
Wolf, Jacques & (xc 
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YOU'LL SOON EARN BACK 
WHAT YOU PAY FOR WAK 
Pick—COUNTERS—Specia! 


W. A. Kennedy, President 


"You can count on WAK Counters” 


ing the month was 8,309,664,722, the 
highest since October, 1929. Coupled 
with this indication of business re- 
vival was a statement that the spin- 
dies had operated at 112.3 per cent 
of capacity, the highest figure ever 
reported by the bureau since it in- 
augurated its collection of these fig- 
ures. 

This capacity figure, however, it 
was explained, was partially due to 
the fact fewer cotton spindles are 
now in place. 

The government report reflecting 
the real increase in mill activity fol- 
lowed a companion report made last 
week which showed cotton consump- 
tion at the highest figure since May, 
1929. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the xaminin 
Corps in the United States Paten 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7787 
434 Muneey 
Washington, D. C. 

Aleo Wineton-Saliem, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic. 
Experienced on steam and electric plant 
including turbines. Good references. Ad- 
dress “J. E. C.,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


ALL ROUND cotton mill machinist de- 
sires change if there is a chance for 
promotion. Can handle electric or steam 
job. Box 319, Winder, Ga. 


WAN THED—Position overseer weaving. 15 
years experience on Jacquard and 
fancy dobby weaving. Also experienced 
on silks and crepes Care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent. 
Experienced on plain and fancy white 
work Especially strong on carding. 
Good references. Address “B. D. &.,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 


Rolls —Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
ORANGE, MASS. 


WANTED—Position as overseer large 
card room or superintendent small mill. 
day or night Am experienced in. fine 
or coarse counts. combed or carded 
work. Weaving or hosiery varn and can 
give satisfactory references. Also have 
had textile training D. G. B.. care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Spinning 
At High Level 


Washington, June 21.—Tremend- 
ous increase shown in cotton spin- 
ning activity during May, reflecting 
heavily increased orders and a gen- 
eral revival of buying, was reported 
by the Federal Census Bureau in one 
of the most optimistic statistical an- 
nouncements during the past three 
years. 

The bureau stated that the total 
number of active spindle hours dur- 


Southern Railway System 


Train Travel Bargain Fares 
Fourth of July 


$2.00 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Round Trip Fare 


Round Trip Tickets on sale all 
trains July 4th, final limit July 5th. 


Tickets good in coaches only. 


Tickets must be 
boarding train. 


secured before 


Spend the Glorious Fourth of July 
in the cool mountains of Western 
North Carolina. 


Consult Ticket Agents 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIOC Ex PORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA LL. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 St. New YORE 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin” 


COTTON GOoDs 


New York—The cotton goods markets were generally 
quiet last week, sales being the smallest than for several 
weeks past. Prices held very firm and some further ad- 
vances were recorded. The trade in general was inclined 
to wait the hearing on the textile code on Tuesday of this 
week. A good many sellers were withdrawn from the mar- 
ket until the effective date for the Recovery Act is made 
known. 

In finished goods, further progress was made in adjust- 
ing prices to bring them nearer in line with gray goods. 
Mills operations have reached the higher point in four 
years. The demand for spot and nearby goods has con- 
tinued very strong and stocks are very low. Many mills 
are sold through July on gray goods productions. On 
denims and flannels and some of the other finished 
lines, contracts have been taken for September and later 
delivery. 

Buyers have been hesitating over the price situation. 
especially if a processing tax is made effective. Mill men 
assert that the reduction in working hours and the increase 
in wages is going to carry prices higher. 

Gray goods prices were firmly held by the mills. Some 
sales of print cloths from second hands were noted, but 
the volume done was not large enough to affect prices in 
first hands. The yardage in print cloths available for 
spot and prompt delivery is very limited. A moderate vol- 
ume was done in carded broadcloths. Narrow sheetings 
continued strong at unchanged prices. Drills, twills and 
osnaburgs sold fairly well. 


With cotton fine goods still in moderate demand, there 
was wider interest in rayon fabrics, which were coming 
out occasionally in good quantities for later shipment, 
with and without labor clauses and at correspondingly 
varying prices. Second hands who had come into the 
markte earlier in the season were reaping a harvest of 
good profits on such goods as were coming in to them. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 4% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s__ 7 .. 4% 
Gray goods, 38%%4-in., 64x60s 534 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__. cco 7 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 84 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 50x60s 

Tickings, 8-ounce 13% 
. 10% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia, Pa~—Demand for cotton yarns contined 
strong during the week. Further advances were made 
after spinners found they had little difficulty in getting 
higher prices for spot. It is believed that the advances 
paid for spot supplies will soon lead to further advances 
for July and August deliveries. 

It is indicated that a good many sellers believe it will 
be of advantage to them to accept orders only for the 
relatively near deliveries. The majority of sale yarn spin- 
ners will not permit their market representatives to sell 
further ahead than August. Sale yarn consumers have 
been largely responsible for producing a situation in which 
it is likely there will be a continued call for spot deliveries 
for months to come. On business of this type, opportuni- 
ty for ample profit is afforded to those spinners who took 
care not to load up with low priced contracts last month 
and in April. The spinners are anxious to prolong this 
condition as much as possible, as previous opportunities 
for substantial returns have been brief and scarce in the 
last four years. 


Shortages of cotton yarn become a more serious matter 
to buyers whose scheduled deliveries on contracts are 
either behind or additional business adds to their reguire- 
ments. Spot and June 10s have sold up to 22c and 24c 
and 24%4c were paid for 20s two-ply. The usual best fig- 
ure on 30s two-ply is called 29c. On singles of warps and 
skeins reports show that a normal Ic differential now 
usually exists between them and two-ply counts. Most 
combed yarn spinners are holding for much higher prices 
than others are. 


Practically all of the old contracts are being cleaned 
up, with the exception of some that were written so long 
ago ‘that the prices were higher than current quotations. 
But these, too, are to be cleaned up, say seller, if not by 
the buyer taking in the yarn, then by the seller cancel- 
ing the contract. 


Single combed peeler yarns are quoted this week basis 
of 35 to 37 cents for 38s. Some little yarn was sold for 
35, but this sales does not, admittedly, establish a price, 
which probably is 36 minimum. 


BULLETIN 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


Southern Single Warps 408 34%%-35% 
10s _. 20 40s ex. 33-37 
12s 20%-. 50s 37 
148 . 21 - 60s 
16s ! a Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
20s 23 -23% &s 20 - 
26s 26 - 10s 201% - 
30s 28 12s 21%- 

r Tw 16s 22% - 

Southern y Chain 
&s 20% - Carpet Yarns 
10s Zi - Tinged carpets, 8s, 8 
12s 21%- and 4-ply 19 -19% 
16s 23 Colored strips, &s, | 
20s 24.=«C« and 4-ply - 
24s 26 White carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 20 +. 

s ex: 

Southern Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply___18%- 
Rs 20 «(- 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 19 - 
10s 20 - 12s, 2-ply 20 
12s 20 & - lés, 2-ply 
l4s zi 20s, -2ply 22 
16s 22 10s, 2-ply 
20s 23 -23% 86s, 2-ply 31 - 
268 26 Southern Frame Cones 
30s 28 Se 9 
368 31 -32 10s 20%-__ 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 12s 21 
8s 20% - 14s 21%- 
10s 16s 22% - 
12s 21%- 18s 23 
14s 22 20s 24 
16s 23. =«C«éj- 22s 24% - 
20s 24 24s 2 
20s 268 26 
26s 27 28s 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE—for 
EXECUTIVES 


Changes in market and money levels warrant readjustments 
in the book value of Plants and Equipment in the Textile, 
Dyeing and Finishing Industries 


McCORD APPRAISALS establish a sound basis for present-day 
valuations Experienced and reliable men will serve you. 


Consultations arranged through our offices 


H. M. McCORD 


100 E. 42nd St.. NEW YORE 161 Devonshire St., BOSTON 
Commercial Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Southern Representative 
Mr. W. G. PATTISON, Charlotte, No. Carolina 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. LD. Haskins. Greenville, S. C.: L. F. 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 301 EB. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church 5St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. Sou. Office: Independence Blidg., 
Chariotte. N. C., R. EB. Buck, Mer. Sou: 
Reps.: Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing 
Point Apts., Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson. P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. 
A. Singieton., 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas. Tex.: R. EB. Brek, Jr., 216 Tindel 
Ave., Greenville, 5. © 

Ashworth Gros, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill Sou. 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 58. 
c.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Pattery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240. Chariotte, N. C.; W. ; 
thier. 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 58. 
C.: R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
Ga. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plow- 
den. Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Singleton, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Maer. 

Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson 8t., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- 
Treas. 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-1301 
“Iiston Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Sou: Rep.: J. C. 
Duckworth, Greenville, 8. C. 

Ciba Co., tnc., Greenwich and Morton 
St. New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 B. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. eps.: J. W. Pope, Box 
490. Atlanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, Cc 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar 
St.. Charlotte, N. C. 8S. B. Alexander, 
Mer. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Boz 
848. Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atianta, Ga. 

Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va.: C. G. Brown, Lynchburg, Va.; 
K. B. Gouedy. Greensboro, N. C. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; 5ou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
W.. Atlanta, Ga. W. M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. !|., Wil- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Wm. P. erarroe, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. BE. Green, H. B. 
Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sand- 


ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greens- 
boro. N. C.: B. R. Dabbs, 715 Provident 
Bidge., Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. R. Ivey, 
111 Mills Ave... Greenville, 8S. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; 
W. F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. 
Covington, 715 Provident Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Eaton, Pau! 218 Johnston Bildg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Helipse Textile Devices Co., 
care Pelham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse 
Textile Devices Co., care Bladenbom Cot- 
ton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 

General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
lanta, Ga., EB. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Megr.; Dallas, 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex... M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. B. Hathway. B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mar.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, 
Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, Va.. J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., I. A. 
Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, 
Ga.. W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank B. Keener, 
187 St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. 
Knapp. Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205- 
B. 


Fla.; Boyd Arthur. 713-715 Linden Ave.. 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.;: EB. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Pirmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 

Jackson and Oak Sts... Knoxville, 
Tenn.; W. Sanders. 209 Broadway. 
Louisville, Kyv.: H. R. Zierach. 1225-31 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. 
Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C.: Sam- 
vel Lehrer, Box 265. Spartanburg, C.: 
W. G. Shull, Box 923, Greenville, 8. C.: 
©. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
Market St.. Dallas. Tex. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620. Charlotte. N. C. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place. Birmingham. 
Ala.;: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656. 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. F. Davis. 418 N. 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo., for New Or- 
leans, La.; J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 668. 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell. 625 
Rhodes Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: D. O 
Wylie, 614 First ational 
Chariette, N. C 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
st.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melichor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: MM. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston Bldc., 


Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Grif. 
fin, Ga. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 


er Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus. O. Sou 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bildc.. Greenville, 
S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte. 
N. C., Burlington. N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. ler. P. O. Box 1283. Greenville, 8. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth Place, 
Charlotte, N. F. Wallace, 2027 
Morris Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers. inc.. 100 
E. 42nd St.. New York City, Sou. Office: 


Montgomery Ride... Spartanbu 
E. Barnwell, Vice-Pres. 


Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Av 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North 
Inc., P. O. Box 844, Atlanta. Ga. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfc. Div 
bestos- Manhattan. inc., 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alabama—Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw-. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Park- 
ley Co.; Miami. The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Tampa. The Cameron & Rarkley Co 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery (Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah D 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.: Char- 
lntte Supply Co.; Fayetteville. Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia. Gastonia 
Belting Co.: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: 
High Point. Beeson Ca: Lenoir. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Wilmineton Wwil- 
mington Iron Works: Winston-Salem 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw-. Co.: 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan - 
burg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Reltine & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Haw 
Co.; Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep : J 
P. Carter. 62 North Main St Greer. 8 rol 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: FF. H Olney 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Anpts.. Knoxville 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 North 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nahere 2519 
27th Place South, Birmingham. Al 


Mauney Steel Co.. 237 Chestnut St.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney. Burlington, N. C.: Don L. Hur'l- 
burt, 511 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc.. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Julian T. Chase, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer 8S. Moss. A. R. Akerstrom., 
W. L. Barker. C. E. Blakelv. Charlotte 
Office: James I. White. American Saves. 
Rk Ride... Ga.: H. A. Rodgers. 
910 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
Shuford, Jefferson Std. Bide.. 
Greenshoro,. N. C.: EB. lu. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


Nationa! Ol! Products Co.. Harrison, N 
J. Sou. Rens.: B. MacIntyre. Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small. 
210 Sixth St.. N. B., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 1381 W. Firet St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Aegt.. C. D. Taylor. Gaff- 
nev. S. C. Sou. Rens.: T.. B. Tavior, Box 
272, Atianta, Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney, 5S. 
Cc.: H. L. Lanter, Shawmut. Ala. 


N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave... New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kineston Ave.. Chariotte. N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte. N. C.. Spartanbure, 8. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


y- 
J. 
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Philadelphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., B. J. Payne, Mer. 

Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mgr. Reps.: 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte. ae C.; Fred 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St.. N. C.: 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot: 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga.., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Spartanburg, 8S. C.., 
H. P. Worth, Mer. 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Horace iB. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Chariotte, N. C. 

Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alile- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant: 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C., H. B. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
WwW. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
Office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., tnc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps.: Jasper C. Hutto, 409 Builders 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence, R. IL. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
ston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 
Mer. 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Division): Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: L. K. Jordan, 
Sales Mer., Monticello, Ga. 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 

a. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Willlam W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga. 

Veeder-Root Co., inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office: Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
ame National Bank ce Gastonia, N. 
Cu. B. Carter, Mer 0 Angier Ave., 
N. Atlanta, Ga.; B. F. Barnes, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: B. F. ‘Barnes Jr., Atlanta 
Office; A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
Gastonia Office. 

Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres. : FE. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidge., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. HL Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 Bast Fifth St... Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 we Fischer 
Ave., Greensboro, N. . M. Costello, 2308 
BE. 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


How the Control 
Bill Was Pt Over 


It is perhaps worth while to state 
once more, for the record, how the 
industry control bill was put over. 

The proposal to make the govern- 
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ment the dictator over every business 
enterprise of any consequence was 
incorporated in a bill to appropriate 
3,300 million dollars for public works. 
There was no more sense in uniting 
these two measures than there would 
be in inserting a picture of a steam 
locomotive in a work on the life and 
teachings of Mohammed. The two 
measures were united because the 
professoriat suspected—and rightly — 
that it couldn’t get Congress to stom- 
ach the industrial control provisions 
if served straight. Congress is gen- 
erally inefficient, frequently stupid 
and sometimes venal, but with all its 
faults it seldom is nutty unless there’s 
something in it. The professoriat 
therefore tied up the industroy con- 
trol measure to the public works ap- 
propriations. There are 435 mem- 
bers of the House and 96 Senators, a 
total of 531. The familiar processes 
of long division [3,300 million dol. 
lars, divided among 531 members|} 
yield a quotient of something more 
than six million dollars of public 
works per member. This is, of 
course, the average. Some will get 
more and some less, but mighty few 
will get nothing. 


The professoriat favored the in- 
dustry control bill because without it 
the professors couldn’t get all the 
power they wanted to carry out their 
venture in what is called ntaional 
planning. They found powerful allies 
in two minority groups, the one fairly 
numerous, the other well organized 
for political action. The numerous 
group was that of the trade unions, 
whose leaders grasped an opportunity 
to regain the losses in membership 
and prestige suffered in the coal min- 
ing and building construction indus- 
tries and to advance into the newer 
industries, like automobile and radio 
fabrication, where hitherto they had 
made no progress at all. The. other 
interested group included a consider- 
able number of industrial leaders, 
organized in associations, whose fight- 
ing spirit had been exhausted by the 
depression and who, with the experi- 
ence of the tariff behind them, knew 
that in the long run they could han- 
die the government to their own ad- 
vantage. To make the dose as pal- 
atable as possible, men of distinc- 
tion in industry were mentioned as 
the nominees of the administration 
for the positions of control. The 
Swopes, Sloans, Teagles, or Hur- 
leys, like Mr. Legge in the farm 
board, will be the first to hold office. 
They will have successors of a dif- 
ferent caliber, as any one familiar 
with politics must know. 


In short, the bill was put over by 
the bribery of Congressmen with 
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public works, by appealing to the 
cupidity of powerful minority groups 
which knew exactly what they want- 
ed, and by adroit window-dressing.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Beate 
Toward Trade Code 


oe 


Good progress is being made by 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Rayon Weavers 
toward the drawing up of a code of 
procedure for their branch of the tex- 
tile industry. Representatives of the 
association have been in Washington 
this week conferring with representa- 
tives of the Government. It is re- 
ported that their conferences had de- 
cidedly satisfactory results and thar 
while as yet no code has been sub- 
mitted it was recognized that this 
trade group would have the right to 
speak for the weavers of rayon. 


It was stated in the market that 
in all probability the rayon weaving 
trade would submit its code soon 
after hearings on the cotton textile 
industry’s code have been completed. 
It is generally felt by textile men 
that the cotton mill men’s code, the 
first to be submitted by a major in- 
dustry, will serve as a test case for 
the textile industry an dthat those 
submitted by other branches of the 
industry will be largely influenced by 
the form in which it is accepted. 


There was a general tendency 
among rayon weavers to discount re- 
ports that the propose dreorganiza- 
tion of the Silk Association was de- 
signed to bring rayon weavers under 
the wings of that association. It was 
pointed out by a number of mill men 
that at the last meeting of the weav- 
ers’ group while it was unanimously 
agreed that they would co-operate 
with other trade organizations they 
would be a distinctly independent 
group. 


Survey of Textile Industry 


Washington.—The Textile Foun- 
dation announced it had authorized 
a survey into the personnel and edu- 
cational facilities for the textile in- 
dustry. A committee consisting of 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, E. C. Brooks, president of North 
Carolina State College, and R. E. 
Doherty, dean of the School of En- 
gineering, Yale University, was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the possibility 
of such a survey and upon their rec- 
ommendation the work will begin im- 
mediately. 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Mrs. Currr Barnes CoupLte UNITR 
IN MARRIAGE 


Mrs. Cliff Barnes, wife of the overseer of weaving, 
passed away recently after two years’ illness, and was 
buried in West View Cemetery, June 16th. Mr. Barnes 
has the sincere sympathy of all who know him. 

Clint Nabors, son of the overseer of spinning, was mar- 
ried June 10th to Miss Florence Dowda. They have the 
well wishes of a host of friends. 

Goop O_p Days Have Come AGAIN 

It seems like old times at Exposition with everything in 
tip-top shape, running full time and plenty of orders to 
keep going. No wonder everybody looked so happy. 

This mill reminds one of a house that has undergone 
spring cleaning and had all the furniture moved and 
changed. The machinery has been moved and rearranged 
with one idea in view——‘‘convenience’’—and the effect is 
truly wonderful. More room, too. Nobody crowded. 

TuHose WuHo Keep THIncs GoInc 

Edwin Chandler, overseer carding, has been here 33 
years and probably knows more people here than anyone 
else. T. D. Pass, second hand in carding, has been here 
about 10 years. 

J. W. Nabors, overseer spinning, says he has spent 
nine happy years here. He is like an electric current 
making all with whom he comes in contact, feel the thrill 
of his personality. He has a fine second hand—W. D. 
Roper, and a bunch of live-wire section men. They are: 
Ernest White, Oscar Singley, Curtis Jackson, H. G. Gib- 
son, Louis Farley, Carl Donahoo and W. D. Crane. All 
these section men except one read the old reliable—and | 
expect he berrows it! Watch these boys climb higher. 

Cliff Barnes is overseer weaving with “Big Boy” C. L. 
Clemmer, second hand. He is 6 feet 4 and “big around” 
according. Has a very genial smile. 

J. P. Rivais is overseer cloth room, with Bill Norton, 
second hand; P. L. Lindsay, master mechanic; Mr. Neth- 
erland, purchasing agent, and Ben Jones, supply clerk. 

DOUGLASVILLE, GA. 
BEAVER-Lois Wacrs Ratsep Twice THE Past Few 
Werexs—AppInc $700 Per WEEK TO PAYROLL 

Smiles and more smiles as operatives drew their pay 
last Thursday and noted that they were getting their sec- 
ond raise in the past seven weeks. E 

Superintendent T. W. Haddle and overseer are “one 
in the spirit of fellowship and co-operation—perhaps 


that’s why this mill is seldom forced to curtail. It has 
lost very little time the past two years when curtailment 
was the rule in most places. 

C. L. Harmon, overseer carding, has been with this 
company 19 years; W. A. Burus, overseer spinning, 17 
years; E. E. Merchant, overseer weaving, 14 years; L. 
A. White “walks away with honors” in 24 years’ service, 
and A. J. Cheek, master mechanic, has been here 17 
years; O. N. Blair, overseer in roll covering shop, has 
been on the job five years. J. W. Jackson and family 
helped to start the mill up 25 years ago and are still 
here. 

W.H. Burus, son of the day overseer of spinning, is in 
charge of night spinning; R. J. Bramlett is overseer night 
carding, and our friend, C. J. Long, is overseer night 
weaving. 

Has Brrropay Party 


Frank Benson Burus entertained 20 of his little friends 
Thursday, June 21st, in honor of his seventh birthday. 
“Aunt Becky” stopped to see the happy little host and 
his lovely cake and lots of present. 

Frank is the second child of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Burus, and came on the Stock Express when the first son 
was 21 years old. Needless to say that little Frank is 
the family pet. 

If space permitted we'd like to tell some jokes on the 
overseers—especially Mr. Burus, overseer day spinning— 
who, to judge from his hair, is a regular beauty parlor 
attendant. But, as little Frank’s is just as curly, it may 
all natural. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


BEAUMONT Mes. Co. ONE oF THE Nicest MILs IN THE 
CITY 


There are few textile men in the State better known 
or more highly respected than Superintendent W. A. 
Black, of Beaumont Mfg. Co., one of the nicest mills in 
Spartanburg. Mr. Black has been with this mill around 
21 years and has kept the same overseers over a long 
period of time. This proves that he is kind-hearted and 
considerate as well as efficient and progressive. There is 
a wonderful spirit of co-operation and brotherly love ex- 
isting between the superintendent and department heads, 
each having something nice to say of the other. 

The product is sheeting and drills; the machinery is 
good and shows that it is properly cared for. In fact, 
this is a really first-class mill with high-class people in it 
all the way through. Mr. Black insists on having a 
morally clean village, and the homes and surroundings 
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are such that civic pride is aroused and best characteris- 
tics brought out and encouraged. 


L. C. Martin, overseer carding, has been here 21 years. 
His second hands are J. L. Pack and B. B. Green. 

J. W. Sanders, overseer spinning, has been here 20 
years; L. C. Crowder and T. M. Putnam are second 
hands. 


H. G. Smith, overseer carding, has 14 years’ service to 
his credit here. F. B. Neighbors, A. R. Gossett and B. 
H. Bridgeman are second hands. 

E. V. Howell is overseer the cloth room, which is un- 
usually neat and attractive. The cloth is stacked neatly 
and orderly. The long tables are hard wood and waxed 
periodically. Mr. Howell has been here 11 years. L. A. 
Smith is second hand. 

C. T. Moss, master mechanic, has 14 years to his 
credit here. It’s a fine record for the entire bunch and 
speaks well of all concerned. 

“Uncle Hamp” and ‘“‘Aunt Becky” were dinner guests 
of Superintendent and Mrs. Black and truly enjoyed 
their hospitality. They have a lovely home and lots of 
flowers. 


MopERN IMPROVEMENTS 
Seventeen new and modern toilets—eight for women 
and nine for men-—-have recently been built in Beaumont 
Mill, adding much to the convenience and satisfaction of 
employees. Needless to say they appreciate the thought- 
fulness of the company. 


HARTWELL. GA. 


THe 

This mill, too, has taken on new life and is running 
full time day and night. J. H. Cheatham is president and 
treasurer, 5. W. Thorton, manager and vice-president, 
and H. O. Rogers, superintendent. 

Among those who are paid up subscribers to the Trx- 
TILE BULLETIN are Superintendent Rogers, H. C. Ander- 
son, overseer day weaving; W. P. Norman, night carder; 
Otto King, night spinner; H. M. Banister, master me- 
chanic; J. T. Banister, tying-in man, and J. E. Casey, 
Monroe Casey, Clato Elrod and A. R. Williams, loom 
fixers, and Lewis Baker, in charge of night weaving. 


GASTONIA. N. C. 


THe Home or Many Fine Carpep AND Compep YARN 
MILLS 


Myers Mill, D. J. Garner, superintendent, is again busy 
as can be making mixed wool and rayon yarns used in 
manufacturing heavy crinkled crepes for sport dresses. 
The rayon comes from Italy, and is spun and cut in 
short length, ready for mixing with the wool, which then 
goes through carding and spinning, spooling, twisting and 
winding. 

C. C, Gardner, overseer carding and spinning, and C. 
V. Gardner, second hand in spooling, twisting and wind- 
ing, are sons of the superintendent and bid fair to give 
him a race for textile honors. 

Clyde Elliott, second hand in carding, and R. C. Hol- 
comb, second hand in spinning, are live wires—both 
young and “full of pep.” Clyde Bryce is card grinder 
and L. L. Lane, master mechanic. 

Myers Mill is well equipped with good machinery and 
the young men in charge are interested in having things 
clean and nice, along with good running work. Ordina- 
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rily, mixed wool and rayon is difficult to spin, but that 
at Myers Mill was going nicely. 
HANOVER MILLS 


There are three of these, called Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and 
W. A. Marley is superintendent of all three, and is fully 
qualified for the job. 

Combed yarns is the product and all three mills are 
nice and clean. 

At Mill No. 1, J.-E. Campbell is carder and spinner; 
]. B. Welch, second hand in carding; C. H. Montgomery, 
second hand in spinning, and J. D. Smith, second hand 
in twisting and spooling. 

At No. 2, W. D. Shepherd is overseer carding and H. B. 
Baker, overseer spinning. 

At No. 3, E. R. Holder is overseer carding and spin- 
ning, with A. C. Monk, second hand in carding, and J. S. 
Shumate in spinning. 

All three of these mills are already operating two 8- 
hour shifts. The first shift is from 6 to 1 and the second 
shift from 1 to 9——the first shift makes seven hours a day 
for five days; and finishes up Saturday morning. The 
second shift makes eight hours per day and finishes on 
Friday night. 


WADESBORO. N. C. 
M ( ‘oO. 


|. B, Covington, superintendent and vice-president of 
Wade Manufacturing Company, is well known for busi- 
ness ability, and the success of Wade Manufacturing 
Company is largely due to his leadership. 

T. D. Flack is assistant superintendent and overseer 
carding; H. M. Maple, overseer spinning; M. T. Long, 
overseer weaving: F. S. Gamble, overseer cloth room: 
Randolph Treadaway, overseer dying; E. Martin, master 
mechanic. 

VILLA RICA, GA. 
Vitta Rica Mitts, Inc. 


This mill is getting its share of prosperity these days 
and is running day and night on single and ply yarns. 

W. H. Goff is general superintendent; O. W. Tapley, 
overseer day carding, with W. C. Smith, second hand. 

H. P. Thomas, overseer spinning, twisting and wind- 
ing, with R. A. George, second hand in spinning; Ralph 
Garner, second hand in winding, and Harvey Loyd in 
twisting. B. QO. Sauls, master mechanic. 

At night, Carl Hicks in carding and Harry Goff in 
spinning, keep things going nicely. 


SOMMERVILLE, GA.—A survey made of Chattanooga 
County textile manufacturing plants shows that every 
plant in the county is operating full time, night and day. 
The Trion Mills, at Trion, Ga., are operating full day 
and night shifts, as is the Berryton Mills, at Berryton, 
Ga. The Whitnant Company and the Peachtree Mills 
are doing a good business this season, selling men’s sum- 
mer suits direct to the wearers. Last year more than 
50,000 suits were sold, and it is said that figure will be 
passed this season. The Summerville Cotton Mills have 
been operating continuously throughout the depression 
and are now putting on a full night line, but officials 
state that they have been unable to secure as much help 
as is needed for this work. The Montgomery Knitting 
Mill is operating day and night and big orders are coming 
in constantly. 
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For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Bulldings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


4—_B-C Spooling and Warpings 
Units.. 
4—-S-L, One Process Pickers. 
150—Whitin Cards, 1926. 


2—Denn Warpers, nearly new. 
4—S-L, Twisters, tape drive. 
1—Yarn Press, for export. 
1—B-C Stationary Tying-in Machine. 
HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED—Position by man who has had 
experience on Crompton & Knowles 
shutties, changing super silk looms, or 
as foreman or fixer in a mill starting up 
this type loom. Have had years of ex- 
perience; best of references. X. 27, 
care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN (N. C.) MILL BUILD- 
ING, 120,000 sq. ft. floor space, 2-story 
modern mill construction. Outside city. 


Railroad siding. Private water supply. 


Hydro-electric power available. 79 cot- 
tages. Plenty of help. Liquidating all 
textile machinery. Write for list. 


D. Brieges. Rec., Caraleigh Mills Co., 


Raleigh, N. C 


WANTED TO BUY 


Modern combed yarn cotton mill to 
spin average No. 50s, about 10,000 
spindles. 
P. O. Box 873 
Greenville, S. C. 


| WE SPECIALIZE IN 

| Textile Mill Forms 
| Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 


Mills Display Products 


Rome, Ga. — Approximately fifty 
of the manufacturing plants of this 
city and nearby towns have their 
products on display this week at the 
Chamber of Commerce building as a 
feature of attraction for the Georgia 
Press Association convention. The 
textile manufacturing plants having 
displays at the local exposition are 
as follows: The Strain Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturers of single and 
double fill duck: Morgan Mills, man- 
ufacturers of hosiery; Tubize Chatil- 
lon Corp., rayon yarn manufacturers; 
Lindale unit of the Pepperell Manu- 


facturing Co., Lindale, Ga., manufac- | 


turers of sheets, pillow cases, etc.; 
Primrose Tapestry Co., manufactur- 
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, ers of tapestries, silk scarfs and dra- 


peries; Land O’Cotton Bed Spreads; 
John H. Daniel Co., clothing manu- 
facturers; Rome Raincoat Co., and 
Rome Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turers of clothing and suits. The ex- 
position will be in effect throughout 
the week. 


Mills Join Institute 


The following mills have joined 
the Cotton-Textile Institute since the 
last announcement of new members 
was made on June 15th: 

Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 

Mass. 


Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 

Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 

J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C. 

Leward Cotton Mills, Worthville. 
©. 

Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Claytex Mills, Clayton, N. C. 

Jewel Cotton Mills, Inc., Thomas- 
ville, N. C. 

National Cotton Mills, Lumberton. 

Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, 
N.. C. 

Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

Hermitage Cotton 

American Cotton Mills, 
semer City, N. C. 

Bonnie Cotton Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. 

Dover Mill Co., Shelby, N. C. 

Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falls. N. C. 

Dudley Shoals Mfg. Co., Granite 
Falls, N. 


Outing Is Planned 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Piedmont 
Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, will 
hol dits annual outing at Blowing 
Rock Saturday, July 1. Plans for 
the event have been announced by 
John L. Crist, of this city, commit- 
teeman Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., 
chairman, will preside. 

E. A, Hultz, vice-president and di- 
rector of operations of Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Saltville, Va., will be 
the principal speaker, delivering his 
address at the banquet to be held in 
Mayview Manor Hotel at 8 o'clock 
Saturday evening. 

Other events of the day will be a 


Mills, Camden, 


Inc., Bes- 


' golf tournament for the members and 
. their men guests; a bridge tourna- 
. ment from 4 to 6 p. m. at the hotel 
' for women visitors, and a dance that 


night. 
Headquarters for the day will be 
at the Mayview Manor Hotel. 
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lubrication \ ~&@ PRINTING 
assuress \ | | 
— 
cleanest ee. MILL and OFFICE 
production! FORMS 


DIAMOND FINISH Automatic 
Oil-lubricated Twister Rings } DAVID CLARK. Owner 


All Kinds of 


— are automatically lubricated ALL AROUND the ring, 
at the exact point where the traveler touches. Because 
the oil is actually conveyed by wick to every point, we 
can use a thick oil of ideal viscosity. Maximum speed is || 

possible because of this 100% lubrication both in | W A S H B U R N 
quantity and quality. Because the lubricant is so com- 
pletely under control, this type of ring affords the clean- 


est method of lubrication. PRINTING 
Company 
-11__ (Mass.) 
Whitinsville P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and 
By W. A. Granam CLARK Calculations” 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission By D. A. Tompxrns 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- tarv text book for the use of textile schools and 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil! 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 


$1.25. dyer. Price, $1.50. 
“Carding and Spinning” “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By Geo. F. Ivey By I. C. Nosie 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. size. Price, 50c. | 
Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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Who Will Hold The Aces 
In The New Deal? 


The deck has been shuffled and the cards in the New 
Deal are about to be dealt. 


It is as plain as the nose on your face that the ACES 
* are going to be held by the mills with MODERN EQUIP- Hi} 
| MENT. The cards are stacked against WORN MACHIN- i 
ERY. 


More and more Southern cotton manufacturers real- 
ize this fact. Their inquiries for new machinery are more 
numerous now than they have been in years. Under the i 

i 40-hour week and other provisions of the National Recov- 

ery Act, the jackpots are going to be won by the well IW 
equipped mills. 


iary equipment now has a real opportunity to sit on the 


New Deal. 


il Every manufacturer of textile machinery and auxil- n 
| 


i} Southern mill men are mighty busy now but most of 
the best of them take time to read the Textile Bulletin 


every week. You couldn’t pick a more promising time to 


advertise or a better medium to cover this field. 
Let’s talk it over 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
‘ Charlotte, N. C. 
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